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On, gray December, patriarch of the year! 
The world forgets what homage is your due, 

In its mad haste to usher in the new, 
Whose coming footsteps we can faintly hear. 


Your stars beheld the angels bending down 
Above the glory in the white walled town. 
Oh, glad December, let your clear chimes ring 
The Christ Child’s message, which is yours to bring. 
—Selected 
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“SUCH WATERS DO THE GODS DISTIL” 
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Forests and America’s Future 


NE cannot touch even lightly the conservation prob- 
lem without-a sense of having come into the presence 
of one of the.nation’s basic problems in the intelli- 


gent handling of which 
the future and fortune of 
the American people are in- 
But the value of 


the conservation movement 


volved. 


may be slight or significant 
according to the meaning 
with which its promoters 
invest it. There are men 
in the conservation move- 
ment who are betraying it 
by their petty conception of 
its purpose. 
Conservation is some- 
thing more than planting 
a few trees and protecting 
a few fish. It is something 


By GtENN FRANK 


President of the University of Wisconsin 


servation vision. 


‘The conservation movement is nothing less than the guidance 
of American civilization in the transition from its pioneer youth 
of shortsighted exploitation to the preductive maturity of states- 
manlike development. 


“The-pioneer left us.... the psychological heritage of a lazy 
willingness to tolerate denuded and disorderly landscapes. 


“We must learn to dress the land we have deflowered. We have 
been little more than high-pressure salesmen of our resources. 
We must become high-minded statesmen of our resources. 


‘““‘We must substitute rational forestry for reckless timber- 
slashing. 


“Conservation may well prove the acid test of the ability of 
American democracy to pull itself together in a vast cooperative 
venture.” 


but they are only incidental aspects of a statesmanlike con- 


To do no more than stimulate the doing of these things is a 


worthy enterprise, for the 
by-products of 
even these incidental steps 
in conservation are too 
precious to lose. The man 
who builds a machine may 
know only the craftsman’s 
satisfaction with a job well 
done, but the man who 
plants a tree becomes a 
partner with God in a cre- 
ative act, for we cannot 
build trees, we can only 
preside at the mystery of 
their growth. A _ people 
that respects its out-of- 
doors and communes with 


spiritual 





more than luring harassed men out of stuffy offices into the 
healing atmosphere of lake and woods. It is something more 
than turning our geographically fortunate states into profit- 


able playgrounds for tourists. "These things are important, 


its green body and gracious spirit keeps contact with the 
eternally young soul of nature, which helps, as nothing else 
can, to preserve in us the spirit of youth which we so des- 
perately need in that fight against age which we must all 
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make from the hour of our birth. But conservation has a 
social significance wider than this personal ministry. 
Socially considered, the conservation movement is sym- 
bolic of the fact that, as a people, we are in a kind of twilight 
zone between the exploitation of the American continent 
and the enrichment of an American culture, using the term 
culture in the broad sense of the whole fabric and feel of 
American life. Conservation means a sustained effort to 
make good the mistakes of our pioneer forefathers, who were 
content to take all they could out of their immediate environ- 
ment and then move on to fresh fields of exploitation. The 
pioneer left us, not only the physical heritage of denuded 


and disorderly landscapes, but, what 


mouth-day-to-day Americans into a conservation-conscious 
people, to create a public mind that is forest-wise. Back of 
the legislative and technical engineering that must enter into 
the administration of a forestry program there is a vast deal 
of spiritual engineering that must be done to insure the crea- 
tion and continuance of a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
policy. The kind of mind upon which the conservation 
movement must depend for its continuing vitality must, I 

think, be marked by the following qualities: 
First, it must be a mind that takes long views. 
be a mind that can think in terms of the next generation as 
well as in terms of the next election. It must be a mind 
that considers the unborn part of its 


It must 





is still more serious, the psychological 
heritage of a lazy willingness to tol- 
erate denuded and disorderly land- 
scapes. That psychological heritage, 
I am sorry to say, still hangs like a 
millstone around the necks of most 
Americans. As a people, we still 
think with the mind of the pioneer 
in terms of the cash returns of a year 
instead of the civilization of a cen- 





“A Community and State end 
National Life that Stimulate and 
Satisfy Men’s Hunger for Beauty 
—rT hese are the Things that Turn 
the Energies of Mankind from the 
Ruin of Revolt into the Radiance 


of Creative Living.” 


constituency, even if the unborn have 
no votes. It will not be easy to 
achieve this sort of mind in America, 
for we are essentially a nation of im- 
provisers. We like to hatch policies 
on the spot. We habitually think 
and act under the spell of the im- 
mediate. We tend to confine our 
thinking on fundamental policies to 


moments of campaign or crisis. When 








tury. We are challenged to substi- 
tute the psychology of conservation 
for the psychology of conquest. We must substitute stable 
and scientific agriculture for an unintelligent raping of the 
We must substitute rational forestry for reckless tim- 
ber-slashing. We must learn to dress the land we have de- 
To date, we have been little more than high- 
We must become high- 
With respect to all of 


soil. 


flowered. 
pressure salesmen of our resources. 
minded statesmen of our resources. 
our natural resources we must exalt the common lot above 
the common loot. 

Seen in this larger setting, the conservation movement is a 
comprehensive challenge to all the varied forces of our com- 
Con- 
servation is not a venture that can be reduced to any single 
effort or be farmed out to any single agency. Neither 
leagues, nor conservation commissions, nor state legislatures, 


monwealths—public and private, social and scientific. 


nor lumber men, nor paper men can alone make the con- 
servation movement the magisterial force it must be in the 
life of the nation. The business man, the banker, the legis- 
lator, the scientist, the educator, all have a part to play, and 
the whole American public must create a compelling atmos- 
phere of devotion to the cause of conservation that will bring 
every laggard into the ranks. If an autocracy faced this 
historic necessity of redeeming a land its pioneers had raped, 
the autocrat, benevolent or brutal as the case might be, would 
order the necessary cooperation and get it. Conservation may 
well prove the acid test of the ability of American democracy 
to pull itself together in a vast cooperative venture. 

We are not suffering from lack of an intelligently con- 
ceived conservation program. The experts, scientific and 
economic, have done their jobs admirably. We are suffering 
from lack of a conservation mind. The primary task of the 


conservationists is to transform the millions of hand-to- 


things are running smoothly, we tend 
to take the easiest way. The path of 
main boulevard of American politics. 
The man who insists upon talking about fundamental poli- 
cies when social, political, and economic thunderstorms are 
not in the sky, is set down as an impertinent and impractical 
meddler in other people’s business. We play by ear in many 
fields besides music. 


least resistance is the 


And this is why, in so many fields of 
our national life, like conservation, the ground is cluttered 
with jerry-built policies thrown up out of short-range minds 
in the midst of some campaign or crisis. The conservation 
movement calls for a mind that habitually takes long views. 

Second, it must be a mind that realizes the complexity of 
the conservation problem. On all public questions, the 
American mind tends to over-simplify both the source and 
solution of the problem in question. We are a _patent- 
medicine minded people. We have a childlike faith that 
there must be somewhere a pink pill for pale forestry or pale 
agriculture or pale labor or pale business, and that, if we 
could only find this precious pill, Utopia would be the next 
station stop. We are quite impatient of the man who re- 
minds us that none of our public problems are simple. Con- 
servation calls for a mind that knows there are no pink pills 
that will effect a swift and sure cure for a complex prob- 
lem. The conservation movement is doomed to sterility if 
the mind behind it over-simplifies it. For the conservation 
movement is nothing less than the guidance of American 
civilization in its transition from its pioneer youth of short- 
sighted exploitation to its productive maturity of statesman- 
like development. For such a movement, granted adequate 
leadership, a nation can be enlisted, for it is a movement with 
Such a movement— 
with its breadth, its bigness, its rich complexity—can stir the 
blood of a people. 

Third, it must be a mind that works for a cooperative 


emotional as well as economic content. 
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leadership of the nation rather 
than competing leaderships 
in the nation. We Ameri- 
cans work too much on the 
lone-wolf theory of leader- 
ship. Business leadership 
works in its corner. Labor 
leadership in its corner. Po- 
litical leadership in its cor- 
ner. Educational leadership 
in its corner. Agricultural 
leadership in its corner. ‘The 
conservation movement calls 
for something beyond these 
competing leaderships. It 
calls for genuine collabora- 
tion of all these group leader- 
ships in the interest of a 
statesmanlike national de- 
velopment of our natural re- 
sources. 

If I may summarize, an 
American mind become con- 
servation-conscious and _ for- 
est-wise will take long views. 
It will not improvise. It 
will think in terms of the 
civilization of a century 
rather than the cash returns 
of a year. It will not over- 
simplify either the problems 
or the solutions of the prob- 
lems of conservation. It will 
seek to enlist the varied group 
leaderships of the nation in 
a statesmanlike adventure in 
national development — all 
of which means that con- 
servation calls for a reform 
of the American mind as 
well as a reforestation of 
denuded areas. 

There is, I think, a fairly 
full agreement on the funda- 
mentals of an_ intelligent 
forestry policy. First, we 
should develop public for- 
ests—national, state, and 
municipal. At the gates of 
nearly every city and town 
on the Continent of Europe 
we find delightful wood- 
lands. These little forests 
are not for beauty alone, but 
constitute a permanent 
source of wood and lumber 
free of large transportation 
charges. Two hundred years 
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Photograph by Henry Ketcham 
“Tf forests kring health to men’s bodies, they also bring beauty to their spirits. 


A nation that forgets beauty will in time find even the foundations of its technical 
and economic achievements crumbling.” 
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Photograph by George D. Pratt 


“(The man who plants a tree becomes a partner with 
God in a creative act, for we cannot build trees—we 
can only preside at the mystery of 
their growth.” 


of maintenance has paid in hard cash. ‘There are towns on 
the Continent where citizens have not paid one cent in taxes 
for years—or at least had not up to a few years ago—be- 
cause the revenues from these small communal forests have 
met all or most of the public expenses. In France, in Ger- 
many, in Switzerland, in Norway, in Sweden, private cor- 
porations have long maintained forests at a material profit. 
These nations, at any rate, know that they must foot the bill 
of reforestation or fail to get its benefits. We need that 
sense of must throughout the United States. 

Second, we should everywhere maintain a working co- 
operation between the government and the private owners 
of timber lands that will make reforestation economically 
feasible. This involves at least two things—state coopera- 
tion in fire protection and a system of equitable taxation that 
will stimulate private enterprise in the growing of forests. 
We cannot expect private capital to risk vast investments in 
reforestation if these vast investments must be left at the 
mercy of a casual cigarette stub. And timber growing must 
be taken out of the situation it has all too often had to 
face—a situation in which a timber crop has been taxed over 
and over again during its growing period. We must realize 
in all of our states that we cannot force private corporations 
to grow forests for public benefit unless the public cooper- 
ates in making the growing economically feasible. 

Third, we should maintain a constant and comprehensive 
research and information service from state or federal labora- 
tories to the private owners of forest lands. 

Fourth, we should, I think, exercise some degree of pub- 
lic oversight of forest lands, even when privately owned, to 
insure a continuing productivity. I do not mean a pater- 
nalistic interference in private enterprise, but simply some 
public method of insisting that in return for state or federal 
assistance the forest lands in question be kept productive. 
There are a hundred and one more technically detailed ele- 
ments that must enter into an intelligently conceived for- 
estry program. The four elements I have mentioned would 
seem, however, to be minimum starting points of policy. 

There are, I think, four important contributions that a 
successful venture in reforestation can make to the life of the 
United States: First, a successful venture in reforestation 
will train a state in cooperation as no other single venture 
I know can quite do. And these states of ours must learn 
to harness all of their forces in a single sweeping collabora- 
tion if the conservation movement is to be more than a con- 
versation movement. And we must remember that one of 
our greatest American weaknesses is to think that we have 
done a thing because we have said it. 

Second, a successful venture in reforestation will stabilize 
and diversify the economic life of a state. We already 
know a hundred ways to utilize the by-products of the lum- 
ber industry; but if and when we push ahead in research in 
the fields of cellulose and colloid chemistry, we shall doubt- 
less find a bewildering number of new ways to utilize the 
by-products of the forest; and the states that succeed in re- 
forestation programs will find that they have, not only a 
great lumber industry assured, but many new industries aris- 
ing out of the use of by-products. These new industries can 
cluster around the lumber mills and bring a richness, a stabil- 
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ity, and a diversification to the economic life of many regions 
that now rest upon uncertain economic bases. 

Third, a successful venture in reforestation will add to the 
health of many states. Before pine forests were planted 
in Southern France, it was an unhealthy region, to-day it is 
a health resort. The planting of eucalyptus trees in some 
of the districts around Rome transformed health conditions 
there. And great forests safeguard our pure water supplies. 

Fourth, a successful venture in reforestation will bring to 
a state the priceless boon of beauty. If forests bring health 
to men’s bodies, they also bring beauty to their spirits. A 
people will not tolerate the absence of beauty from its com- 
mon life forever. Sooner or later the absence of beauty 
from the life and work of men, indoors and outdoors, will 
bring a bitter and revolting spirit. Our machine age was, 
for a long time, the foe of beauty. Lately it has turned 
friend to beauty. In all the articles and machines the 
machine age is making now, a desperate effort is made to 
make them beautiful as well as useful. It is only a question 
of time until the common things we use indoors will be gen- 
erally beautiful. The next step is to make outdoor America 
everywhere beautiful; and if we do, our efforts will bear 
fruit in the character of our children’s children. 

I have no hesitation in speaking of beauty in connection 
with one of the nation’s most vital economic issues. For a 
nation that forgets beauty will in time find even the founda- 
tions of its technical and economic achievements crumbling. 

A little while ago I walked down the main street of a 
little village in Missouri and I saw, with a sense of pain, 
the barbarities of design that disgrace the average American 
small town. House after house in that little village was so 
ugly that accident might have been its architect. I recalled, 
as I walked down the main street of the little Missouri vil- 
lage, the eloquent and exquisite beauty of the little French 
villages I had driven through the summer before, on the way 
from Paris to Chartres. I am sure there is just as much 
hunger for beauty in that little Missouri village as there 
was in any peasant community of medieval France, but 
somehow in medieval France they built exquisite little cot- 
tages, while in the small towns of America we run up gal- 
vanized iron shacks and call them shops. 

A people cannot allow beauty to become the exclusive pos- 
session of antique dealers and bored millionaires without 
sooner or later facing a reckoning. We do not want Amer- 
ica to become the songless country that the Irish poet and 
dramatist, Lord Dunsany, tells about in one of his. imagina- 
tive little tales. 

“The poet came unto a great country in which there were 
no songs,”’ says Dunsany, “and he lamented greatly for the 
nation that had not any little foolish songs to sing to itself 
at evening. 

“And at last he said, ‘I will make for them myself some 
songs, so that they may be merry in the lanes and happy by 
the fireside.’ And for some days he made for them aimless 
songs, such as maidens sing on the hills in the older, happier 
countries. 

“Then he went to some of that nation as they sat weary 
with the work of the day, and he said to them, ‘I have made 
you some aimless songs out of (Continuing on page 778) 
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“A people that respects its out-of-doors and communes 
With its green body and gracious spirit, keeps contact 
with the eternally young soul 
of nature.” 














A Christmas tree crop—a fine plantation of young ese 
Norway spruce showing vigorous progress at the - 


beginning of the fifth growing season after planting. 


Cropping Christmas Trees 


By F. H. Eyre 


EGULARLY each December some ardent conserva- 
tionist, seeing a lot of Christmas trees going to waste 
on a glutted market, bursts into print condemning the 

whole trade in Christmas greens. Not knowing what con- 
stitutes a thousand board feet or a standard cord, he fears 
that the cutting of Christmas trees will endanger our future 
timber supply. Another lover of nature says it is not so much 
the number of trees that are cut but rather where they are 
cut that worries him. He contends that road- 
side trees too often fall the prey of vandals. 
The other side of the question is not without 
its exponent. There is always someone to up- 
hold personal and property rights. This indi- 
vidual defends the Christmas tree business on 
the grounds that the sum total of all trees sold 
annually amounts to but little anyway and 
that they are about all cut from pastures where 
the farmers want grass to grow, not trees. As 
with most controversial matters there is some 
truth on both sides of the question. From the 





No one who has given the question any thought would 
advocate the discontinuance of the Christmas tree custom. 
Such action would spoil the spirit of Christmas for many a 
youngster, and an oldster, too, for that matter. There are 
some who suggest the production of all Christmas trees 
through thinnings from young stands which are growing too 
thickly for their best development. To many foresters this 
would seem the logical answer to the question. But, as a rule, 
the stands needing thinning are far from mar- 
ket and it is the lopsided, poorly formed tree 
which needs removal. Less than one tree in 
twenty-five taken out in thinning makes a good 
Christmas tree and a good market for boughs 
must exist to dispose of the rest. While thin- 
ning can and will be carried on in some locali- 
ties, the dealer, shipping in trees by the car- 
load from the North Woods or the Pacific 
Northwest to the eastern market, finds but 
little in this suggestion to interest him. As a 
result, he continues to cut the cream out of 





facts in the case, however, it is hardly to be 

expected that the cutting of Christmas trees will result in 
such a shortage of timber that there will be insufficient pulp- 
wood from which to make our Sunday paper. Nevertheless, 
if all the Christmas trees used each year in the United States 
came from a single tract of land it would make quite a sizable 
property in itself. And even the most hardened of us had 
rather drive along roads well lined with trees than through a 
barren country side. But what should be done about it? 


young stands as he always has done in the past. 
Moreover, the owners of the timberlands from whence comes 
this supply rarely, if ever, get real value for their product. 
The production of Christmas trees as a crop gives much 
more promise as a solution to the problem. Supplying the 
market with crop-grown trees at once satisfies the extremist 
who abhors the waste which accompanies the trade today as 
well as the forester who likes to see all forestry activities 
handled in a systematic and businesslike fashion. The home- 
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grown evergreen makes an ideal Christmas tree. Because it 
is spaced evenly in the plantation it can develop a compact 
symmetrical crown. It can remain on the stump until a mar- 
ket is found and then can be delivered in a fresh, fragrant 
condition. In contrast to this is the 
imported tree which has been cut weeks 
or even months before Christmas and 
shipped long distances to market. Such 
a tree is apt to lose its foliage as soon 
as it is brought into a warm room. 
Some enterprising individuals have rec- 
ognized the advantages of the crop- 
grown tree and as a result the Christ- 
mas tree plantation is already with us. 
It seems entirely reasonable to believe 
that it will thrive and grow. 

The Christmas tree plantation, in 
order to be successful, should be estab- 
lished at some distance from large 
Most 
of the natural supply, consisting chiefly 
balsam Douglas fir, 
comes from the extensive forests of the 
North and West. There are also other 
species found locally in various places 
which are often used for Christmas 
decoration. Where plentiful and easily 
accessible, such trees as white pine, the 


sources of natural grown trees. 


of spruce, and 


southern pines, hemlock, red cedar and 

red-wood may offer considerable competition. However, a 
market for the Yuletide evergreen exists in every town and 
city and, in the aggregate, millions of trees are sold annually. 
Accordingly, numerous locations are to be found where the 


Christmas tree plantation should pay. In the selection of a 





The sturdy and colorful Douglas fir 
is very popular in the Christmas trade. 


species for planting, the form and beauty of the tree, its rate 
of growth and its suitability to the locality where it is to be 
planted should be given consideration. Many of the spruces 
and true firs as well as Douglas fir meet the qualifications. 
Because of its rapid growth, its wide 
range of adaptability, and because plant- 
ing stock can be obtained cheaply, the 
Norway spruce is probably the best tree 
to plant in most sections. This tree 
brought from Northern Europe to 
America many years ago develops a 
very regular crown of a dark green 
shade. 

The Colorado blue spruce is less 
somber in hue. The striking blue color 
of this tree gives reason for its popular- 
ity as an ornamental. It is especially 
desirable, therefore, as a living Christ- 
mas tree. Its rate of growth, however, 
is somewhat slower than the Norway 
spruce. As it occurs naturally in the 
central Rocky Mountains its color is 
very variable. When grown from seed 
in the nursery a similar variability in 
shade is observed. The constant light- 
blue-green color of the horticultural 
variety, known as Koster blue spruce, is 
attained through grafting. The white 
spruce is another of the same genus 
which is distinctly worthy of note. Its natural range, north- 
ern New England and the northern parts of the Lake States, 
fits it for planting where the climate is severe. In form it 
closely resembles the better-known Norway spruce but its 


lighter color gives it a superior appearance. Among the true 





Deodar, perhaps the most 


graceful evergreen of all. in form and distinctive. 


Eastern red cedar, vertical Colorado blue spruce is much White fir, outstanding with its 


used at Christmas time. long silvery green needles. 
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firs, the white or concolor fir, a tree of the West, is well suited 
for Christmas tree planting. Its long silvery green needles 
make it a most beautiful tree. Its wide use for landscape 
planting throughout the East gives proof to its hardiness 
when grown from 
Rocky Mountain seed 
rather than that from 
the Pacific coast. 
Balsam fir, the 
Christmas tree par ex- 
cellence, when grown 
in its natural habitat in 
the North woods does 
not do particularly 
well when artificially 














reproduced elsewhere. 
While it is one of the 
best of the Yuletide 
trees when grown in 
the wilds it is not 
adapted to general 
planting. 

Douglas fir, not a 
true fir at all, but a spe- 
cies from a separate 
genus, is generally dis- 
tributed in nature 
throughout the Rocky 
Mountains and on the 
Pacific coast. It reaches 
its best development in 
Washington and Ore- 
gon. It is very popular in the Christmas trade 
and even rivals the balsam. In many respects the 
two are not unlike in appearance. To insure hardi- 
ness for eastern planting, Douglas fir stock grown 
from Rocky Mountain seed should be selected. It 
can be planted rather widely but does not grow so 
rapidly as the Norway spruce. 

Deodar, perhaps the most graceful evergreen of 
all Asia, can be grown successfully in the warmer parts of the 


White spruce can be 
grown where the 
climate is severe. 


eastern and central states as well as on the Pacific coast. 
Eastern red cedar is another tree which has possibilities for 
planting in the warmer sections, but develops too slowly to 
warrant use where the climate is cold. Its vertical form 
differs decidedly from the conical ones of the spruces and firs. 
Because it is the alternate host of the apple rust it should not 
be planted where apple growing is an important industry. 

The plantation may be established solely for the production 
of Christmas trees or may be combined with one which is in- 
tended primarily for the growing of timber. In the latter case, 
either of two plans suggest themselves. Christmas trees may 
be grown between trees planted for timber, or where the 
timber species is also suitable for the Christmas trade a 
closer spacing than would otherwise be used can be adopted. 
In either case thinnings are made when the Christmas trees 
are large enough to sell. Where the land can be tilled, prepa- 
ration of the ground for planting by plowing and harrowing 
is well worth while. Good strong four-year-old transplants 







Norway spruce is probably the best tree 


have better chances of success and will reach salable size 
sooner than smaller plants. Spacing the trees four feet apart 
each way will allow for easy cultivation. When such 
practice is not to be followed a closer spacing may be 
advisable. In timber plantations where a spacing six 
by six feet or eight by eight feet is used a Christmas 
tree can be planted in the center of each square out- 
lined by four timber trees. 

Considerable care needs to be taken in planting coni- 
fers. Above all, the roots should at no time be allowed 
to become dry. Careful setting of each plant and firm- 
ing the dirt around it afterwards is also essential. If 
carefully planted, conifers will continue to grow with- 
out special attention, but they respond to care as 
Hence, it is a good idea to culti- 
vate the plantation at 
odd times the first two 
or three years. The 


well as other plants. 





cutting of weeds and 
briers may be of benefit 
for several years after 
cultivation has ceased. 
Several furrows plowed 
around the plantation 
will give protection 
from fire. 

With timber produc- 
tion a man may have to 
wait until his grand- 
children are grown be- 
fore he reaps his full 
harvest. 

Not so with Christ- 
mas trees! They will 
mature at an_ earlier 
date than many horti- 


+ pf 





cultural crops. Small- 
to plant in most sections. sized trees for table 
display are becoming 
more and more popular. Where a market can be developed 
for living trees or table trees which have been cut, the planter 
may be able to sell a small number in two or three years after 
the plantation is established. The living tree appeals to many 
people ; it can be transplanted to a tub and kept out-of-doors 
except during the holiday season. After several years when 
too large for the tub it may be permanently planted in the 
yard. 

Although the demand for table trees is increasing, the tree 
from four to seven feet tall is still the one most readily sold. 
Norway spruce will begin to reach this size in four to six 
years after planting. By the time the plantation is eight or 
nine years old most all of the trees should be large enough to 
sell. Many an individual can grow a good crop, but it is only 
the successful producer who regularly markets it at a profit. 
This statement applies to Christmas tree crops as well as to 
others, for upon proper selling depends the success of the ven- 
ture. The home-grown tree should bring the best price be- 
cause of its freshness and good (Continuing on page 801) 
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Typical of the nesting area. 


Discovered!—The Nesting Grounds 
of the Blue Goose 


By J. Dewey SoPER 


HE mystery surrounding the nesting area of the blue 

goose is well calculated to excite the interest of the pub- 

lic as well as biologists, particularly those having oppor- 
tunity for travel in the regions of the Canadian arctic archi- 
pelago. From certain known facts in the migration of the 
blue goose, it had been assumed that the bird nested at some 
point in the eastern portion of this great area, probably the 
northern interior of Quebec, or on Baffin Island. 

Directly concerned with the discovery of the breeding 
grounds of the blue goose since 1923, when I accompanied 
the Canadian Arctic Expedi- 
tion as naturalist for the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada, 
I obtained important infor- 
mation which pointed to the 
probable nesting of this spe- 
cies on the southeastern shore 
of Nettilling Lake in the 
Baffin Island 
the following year I returned 
to Baffin Island prepared to 
remain one or two years. 

The following spring a 
special journey of investiga- 
tion was made to the interior 
of the island, principally 


interior. So 





about Lake Nettilling and along the Koukjuak River. The 
expedition remained inland five months, during which time 
a large extent of country was covered, but nothing was ascer- 
tained relating to the breeding range of the blue goose. It 
is true that large numbers of lesser snow geese were seen 
migrating across the Koukjuak River in late August and 
early September, but this had no direct bearing on the main 
object except for the fact that the surrounding tundra sug- 
gested a great breeding area for geese. 

The following winter long journeys were taken along the 
coasts and across the Baffin 
Island interior, even to the 
western shore on Foxe Basin 
and north of the arctic circle. 
Various tribes of Eskimos 
were met with and questioned 
as usual, regarding this illu- 
sive species, but no definite in- 
formation was _ obtained. 
After nearly two years in the 
country the blue goose re- 
mained almost as great a mys- 
tery as ever. 

Still with the hope of se- 
curing some reliable informa- 
tion about the breeding 
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grounds it was decided in the spring of 
1926 to from Pangnir- 
tung, in Cumberland Gulf, to Cape 
Dorset at the southwest extremity of 
Baffin Island—a distance of about 500 
miles by dog team. First, it was found 
at Dorset that large numbers of blue 
geese migrated over that point in com- 


journey 





pany with snow geese, flying high in a 
northeasterly direction as though bound 
for some relatively distant locality. 
This was observed for several days in 
late May and early June. Later it was 
learned from the Eskimos that con- 
siderable numbers also migrated north- 
ward over Foxe Land via Andrew 
Gordon Bay and Chorkbak Inlet. We 
seemed possessed, therefore, of the defi- 
nite knowledge that the blue goose 
nested at some point on Baffin Island 
at an undetermined distance north of 
Hudson Strait. This at least was a 
step forward. 
two molting blue geese, associating with several lesser snow 
This seemed to 


In late July of the same summer I collected 


geese, nine miles northwest of Cape Dorset. 
indicate, further, a comparative proximity to the actual nest- 
ing area. In any event it furnished tangible evidence of a 
kind and constituted the first specimens of the blue goose 
taken on Baffin Island. 

Immediately following this occurrence I had the good 
fortune to meet two Gordon Bay Eskimos who, some years 
before, had hunted caribou over the great tundras of north- 
ern Foxe Land and the west coast of Baffin Island along Foxe 
These 


men possessed a good fundamental knowledge of the Foxe 


Basin within about one degree of the arctic circle. 


Land interior and, moreover, a local reputation among their 
own people for having stumbled upon the breeding grounds 








Looking north from Camp Kungovik on Bowman’s Bay, Foxe Basin. 





The author, taking observations at low tide on Baffin Island, on the south coast 


of Foxe Basin. 


of the blue goose. They were thoroughly questioned and 
encouraged to impart all the information they possessed re- 
specting the blue goose on its summer range. The earnest- 
ess and candor of their account and the perfect agreement 
of their separate statements could not but be convincing. 
There appeared but one possible conclusion—that the true 
and chief breeding grounds of the blue goose had, at last, 
after nearly three years of probing and about 4,000 miles of 
personal travel by dog team and small boat in and about 
Baffin Island, been almost certainly revealed. Routes were 
discussed for reaching the grounds and even a rough map 
was furnished indicating the area in which the species was 
reputed to nest. 

In the meanwhile other Canadian Government officials, 
including the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, had executed 

long journeys and patrols over the coun- 

try. They also were interested but un- 
fortunately no definite information was 
secured regarding the blue goose. ‘The 
question had now become one of general 
interest in which the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany men participated and through their 
interpreters interested practically all the 
Eskimo tribes of Baffin Island. 

With the encouraging information 
gathered at Dorset, I returned to civiliza- 
tion in the fall of 1926. It was my ex- 
pressed belief that were an energetic at- 
tempt made in early spring to reach the 
territory indicated by the Eskimos, that 
success would be 
This called for another year in the Arctic, 
for by the time the annual ship reaches 
these northern latitudes the season is too 
late for such an investigation. The region 
must be reached by sledge the following 
spring in advance of the goose migration. 


practically assured. 
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In the summer of 1928, I was sent back into the Arctic 
once more to follow the illusive blue goose, which may be 
said to have led me from Pangnirtung in 1923, over many 
This time the 
enterprise was organized and carried out under the direc- 
tion of the North West Territories and Yukon Branch and 
the National Parks of Canada. 

I landed at Cape Dorset once more where headquarters 
was established for the year. 
spentin traversing and 
mapping Foxe Land 
and the west coast 
ot Baffin Island near 
where the courageous 
Hantzsch perished in 
the interests of orni- 
thology. This resulted 


hundreds of weary miles of exploration. 


Nearly the whole winter was 


in a considerable fa- 
miliarity with the 
great Foxe Land in- 
terior and the Foxe 
Basin coast and twice 
took me over the very 
region in which the 
blue goose was said to nest. In consequence, 
when spring arrived, I was possessed of a 
minute knowledge of the territory and the 
best route by which to reach my proposed 
headquarters for the summer. 

In May I left Cape Dorset for the blue 
goose grounds with four sledges, forty-two 
dogs and five Eskimo drivers, carrying sufh- 
cient food and equipment to cover a period 
of three months in the We 
traveled along the Hudson Strait coast to 
Chorkbak Inlet, followed that to its north- 
western extremity in Terreooya Bay, and 


interior. 


thence directly across Foxe Land to a point 
on the west coast of Baffin Island north of 
Bowman Bay. After eight days of unremit- 
ting and hard travel we reached the pro- 
posed site of our summer camp on the banks 


of a tundra river near Foxe Basin. This 
was named Camp Kungovik, after the Eskimo name 
for the blue goose. Soon thereafter three Eskimos with 


the long back 
Eskimos were retained as 
We were now left entirely alone, 


all the dogs and sledges started on 
trail to Cape Dorset. 
assistants for the summer. 
with the nearest natives several hundred miles distant and 
in this situation we placed entire reliance for our safe retreat 
from the region in a freighter-canoe with which to navigate 
Foxe Basin and to travel by rivers and lakes across Foxe 
Land to Hudson Strait the following August. 

Now that we were located well within the designated 


breeding area of the blue goose, we had but to be patient, 


Two 


make ourselves as comfortable as possible, await the retreat 
of winter and the arrival of the birds. "Though the season 
Was extremely backward with freezing weather, blizzards 
and fresh falls of snow in late May and early June, we had 











Above—A blue goose stepping out. 


Below—Nest of the blue goose found 
near Bowman Bay. 





not long to wait. The first geese of the season passed over 
Camp Kungovik on the evening of June 2. The prospect 
was undoubtedly discouraging, for winter conditions, prac- 
tically, still prevailed except for considerable higher average 
temperature. 

The next geese were noted three days later. Some of these 
like those of the earlier flock were blue geese. In the evening 
a flock of thirty-four geese alighted to feed on a narrow strip 
of snow-free tundra bordering the Kungovik River. Twenty- 

four of the birds were blue geese and the remainder, 
June 6 marked the 
beginning of the real migration of geese to the region. 


presumably, lesser snow geese. 


Large numbers of birds passed over camp to the north 
and northwest during the day, the two species—blue 
and snow—always in company. The former consti- 
tuted approximately one-third of the total number 
observed. By June 9 
thousands of geese 
were resorting to the 
bare patches of tun- 
dra in the region. As 
these areas were small 
and localized, it 
brought the geese to- 
gether in large flocks 
to feed on the scanty 
vegetation. By a sin- 
gular piece of good 
fortune the most ex- 
tended of these snow- 
free areas lay along 
the banks of the Kun- 
govik River, from a 
point opposite camp 
for about one and a 
half miles down- 
stream. This was no 
more than a marshy 
strip ten feet in width, 
but geese in very large 
numbers resorted to 
it for food and rest. 
With 


glass of the transit theodolite, which was mounted on a slight 


the powerful 


elevation near camp, unexcelled opportunities for observation 
were enjoyed daily when the weather permitted. Such gather- 
ings were invariably noisy and the voices of the geese which 
cover a wide range of expression were to be heard at all hours 
of the day and night. 

On June 10 a single fresh egg of either this species or the 
lesser snow goose was found on a bare patch of ground in 
the uplands of the Asweeto Ridge. Obviously this was 
abortive, as the species was not yet beginning to nest. Sub- 
sequently, many such eggs were discovered over the feeding 
grounds resorted to by flocks of geese, which were almost 
invariably punctured and the contents eaten by the parasitic 
jaeger. 

The heaviest migrational wave of geese occurred on June 
14 and 15. This was most pronounced on the former date, 
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when strangely enough they traveled directly in the face of 
one of the severest northwest gales of the season, which ap- 
peared to tax their energy and tactics to the utmost. They 
flew low, sweeping in and out of valleys to take advantage of 
every hill which afforded any protection from the wind. As- 
sociating with the mixed companies of blue geese and snow 
geese were large numbers of Hutchin’s geese and brant mi- 
grating in the same direction. 

No pronounced great “wave” occurred after June 15. 
This terminated the furious northern urge. Yet flocks went 
over from time to time, flying low as well as at altitudes of a 
thousand feet or more. Undoubtedly these were bound for 
more northern latitudes, but the greatly diversified direction 
of flight proved that the great majority were now local birds, 
or had leisure, for one reason or another, before passing on 
to other localities. 

Up to June 24 the geese consorted in large numbers over 
the surrounding lowland, which by this date was being rapidly 
cleared of snow. Particularly desirable haunts, also, were 
grassy valleys about swelling ponds in the low granite hills of 
the Asweeto Ridge. Any walk of a few miles revealed hun- 
dreds of geese feeding in these sheltered places. After this 
there was a pronounced decrease in numbers of local geese, 
which up to this time had exhibited no definite tendencies to 
disband. The breeding birds were now withdrawing quietly 
to the nesting areas, leaving large numbers of nonbreeding 
geese to fly aimlessly about in carefree existence during the 
brief span of the arctic summer. With the passing of the 
migration, blue geese were left in a considerable majority in 
the region surrounding Camp Kungovik. Lesser snow geese, 
which continued to associate with the blue, occurred as one 
to six or eight of the former, while brant and Hutchin’s 
goose became scarce. This was distinctly the country of the 
blue goose. 

For about ten days we searched the region on foot for nests 
without success. The outlook was decidedly discouraging as 
late June approached, for much of the success of the venture 
depended upon the actual discovery of nests and eggs. Blue 
geese were nearly everywhere, but it is a vast expanse of 
territory in which to locate the nests of a species which is 
colonial in habit and without the tendency, apparently, to 
nest with individual freedom over the country. Finally, how- 
ever, on June 26, a small colony of breeding geese was dis- 
covered on the tundra near Foxe Basin with ten nests. Eight 
of these were nests of the blue goose and two of the lesser 
snow goose. Sets were incomplete with only one or two 
eggs—one nest alone contained three. 

As July came in we were able to descend the Kungovik 
River by canoe to within a few miles of this colony. Provi- 
sions and equipment were taken for a week’s stay in the lo- 
cality to make as thorough a study as possible of the nesting 
habits of the species. The colony mentioned above was relo- 
cated, in addition to which many other nests were discovered 
with sets varying from one to five in number. The eggs at 
this time, without exception, were considerably incubated. 

Blue geese here greatly predominated and collectively 
numbered several thousands. The overwhelming preponder- 


ance of the species on its breeding grounds, together with the 
fact that in no case were blue and snow geese seen mated with 
each other, leads one to the belief that the former exists as a 
distinct species, regardless of the most obvious and close asso- 
ciation of the two species in a natural state. That they may 
occasionally hybridize is not impossible or improbable. Cer- 
tain facts are at hand to indicate that the lesser snow goose 
is greatly in the majority farther north—in fact, gathers at 
the Koukjuak River in the fall of the year to the entire ex- 
clusion of the blue goose. This at least was the case while | 
was exploring on the Koukjuak River during the late August 
and early September of 1925. The ranges of the two, there- 
fore, appear broadly to be separated regardless of their local 
association. During migration the ratio of “blues” to 
“snows” at the north end of their breeding range is apparently 
the reverse of that at the south end. Figures for the Eshu- 
leeungnil Plains where the blue goose nests, place the ratio 
of blue to snow geese at twenty-one to one. The most im- 
pressive condition, aside from this, is the astonishing abun- 
dance of birds congregated over this area in relation to the 
number found breeding. 

The nest is always located on a slight grassy swell of the 
plain, which places the area a few inches above the general 
surroundings of more sodden ground, marshy depressions 
and numerous shallow ponds. Here the ground is com- 
paratively firm and well grown to moss and grass. Most of 
the nests are constructed of finely plucked and shredded tun- 
dra moss lined with a mixture of fine dead grasses and light- 
colored down. Others are built entirely of grass and a kind 
of chickweed, the inside depression, as a receptacle for the 
eggs, being similar in all cases. A combination of the two is 
also to be observed. All the nests are bulky in relation to 
the inside diameter, though the size varies considerably. 
Those of grass and chickweed were notably smaller than 
those of moss. This is evidently for the reason that the grass 
knits together more firmly than the fragmentary moss and 
therefore requires less bulk to withstand the frequent high 
winds which sweep over this region. Eggs are pure white 
until soiled in the nest and sets vary in number from one to 
five. By July 10 large mixed flocks of blue and snow geese 
in the molt were observed on the Kungovik River and adja- 
cent tundra. Some of these flocks contained as many as 300 
to 500 individuals, constituting one of the most remarkable 
spectacles of the season. Approximately seven-eighths of the 
total number observed were blue geese. These large molting 
flocks are unquestionably composed of nonbreeding birds, 
possibly first-year individuals, and comprise both sexes. The 
reproductive organs were passive in a large series which were 
taken for examination and food. 

Upon quitting Camp Kungovik and descending the river 
toward the sea on July 20, the first juvenile blue geese of the 
season were met with. These were only two or three days 
old ; several broods were observed numbering variously from 
two to five individuals. In the course of the next three days 
while traveling on the river or encamped beside it several 
score of blue geese were noted in addition to several broods 
of the lesser snow goose. The downy young of the two species 
are distinguishable almost as far as (Continuing on page 801) 














LD PETER’S cabin was dark as he pushed open the 
door. The moonlight which should have poured 
through the two small windows was obscured by low 

hanging clouds. The night wind resounded in strange rum- 
blings against the logs that walled the cabin on the outside, 
and, occasionally, wisps of snow caught in the gurgling whirl- 
pools of the air curled capriciously toward the hidden bril- 
liancy of the North Star. 

Old Peter moved with a shambling gait to the center of the 
room, his frosted fingers fumbling with a match. In an instant 
the oil-begrimed lamp threw out wavering rays of light and 
old Peter, as if to marshal a fast lowering reason, threw back 
his grizzled, fur-clad head. He even compressed his lips to 
assure his heart that courage was not dead. But he could not 
veil the aching sadness, the faint hint of wild despair, hover- 
ing in his eyes. 

Mechanically he kindled a fire and set a black coffee pot on 
the hearth to boil. But a sudden rush of wind, moaning 
with deep through the 
trees, snapped his new courage like a 
twig in the teeth of a gale. 
to a window, his eyes wide with fear, 
and called a name—shrieked it with pent 
up fury. Another of wind 
brought black, trailing shapes in front 
of him, while the flames from the fire 
danced in phantasmal bondage, now ex- 
tinguished, now light again. 

“Jim! Jim, my boy!” he moaned. 

He pushed his way to a chair in front of the fireplace, 
grasping its rustic arm to steady himself. 

“I ain’t one t’ quit yu’, son,” he muttered vaguely, “but 


reverberation 


He struggled 


outburst 


I’m done in. I run out th’ trap line, Jim, but th’ snow, th’ 
wind beat me t’ it. Thar warn’t no trail, nary a sign.” 
He staggered, threw out his arm and fell in the chair, 
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but so softly that the rustle of the firs sighed with him. 
“Yu’ jes’ a tenderfoot out of th’ city, Jim, an’ I hadn’t 
orter ‘lowed yu’ t’ go, but yu’ war a right good man, playin’ 


as yu’ did thet football at college. I ain’t one t’ quit yu’, 
son, but—but I’m plugged out.” 

The themselves like long, hissing 
tongues, passing before his eyes unnoticed. A pack-rat raced 
from a dark corner, breathed in the mysterious something 
in the air, and disappeared with a nervous flicker of its whisk- 
ers. Even nature sensed that something out of the ordinary 
was about to happen and stilled the wind, just for an in- 
stant, just long enough for old Peter’s eyelids to flicker and 


shadows stretched 


close. 

Somewhere in that realm between life and death he caught 
it,—caught the soft, low laugh of Jim. He could not deny 
it any more than he could confirm it. For a space he feared 
a terrible vision, feared that which his waking hours had 
told him, feared that which his dreaming self tried to deny. 

“Oh come!” the voice of Jim was say- 
ing, mingling the words with a soft 
“This won’t do! You've got 
to buck up, old boy!” 

Whither it came, that voice, old Peter 
did not ask. That he may know—God, 
that he may know!—would be enough. 

“You shouldn’t have gone out looking 
for me, dad, for you know darned well 
you couldn’t trail a herd of buffalo in that 
bluster. And don’t forget that a grizzly chewed your inners 
and that you still pack a slug in your leg. 

“But say, I’m glad you’re back. We had planned a bit 
of a celebration tonight, remember? ‘Trimming each others 
hair, bringing in the fatted calf from the cache, and getting 
our socks slicked up for Santa Claus. It’s Christmas, old 
boy, our first together since you packed me away to school 





chuckle. 
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ten years ago, or was it longer? It was right after you 
cleaned up in Alaska—your little pot of gold, you called it. 
Lord, the stories you used to tell me about that country. 
I still get a big kick out of that tale of your private riot act 
with a Kodiak bear. But say, where’s that bit of brandy 
we were saving? Just a touch, old boy, to warm us up.” 

Old Peter lay motionless; he was comfortably unaware 
that the forces of nature were in bitter combat around him. 

‘You know, it was rather silly of me to set out on 
the trap line alone, with that bluster coming up. But I 
wanted to save you, old boy, and then there 
was a little personal matter. Ha, that sur- 
prises you? Well, my intention was just 
that. Christmas—a surprise for everybody. 
You know how it goes. We both have 
had a good one, haven’t we, old boy ? 

“It seemed quite all right, my going, 
but this life is a bit strange to me, direc- 
tions, landmarks, weather and everything. 
After a few years on paved streets with 
traffic cops and skyscrapers it makes one sort 
of jumpy to get out here where football 
scores are a month old. 

“Well, old boy, my trail and the storm’s boulevard crossed 
above Bear Meadows and, believe me, that little squall didn’t 
croon honeyed words. Almost before I knew it the world 
was roofed with clouds which spat snowflakes faster than our 
quarterback back at college could call signals. Honest, dad, 
I didn’t know there could be such stillness. It was majestic, 
solemn, awesome. But soon spreading sounds filled the sky 
and the wind became loud-voiced and garrulous. I suppose 
I should have retraced my steps, beat it for home and fireside, 
as it were, but there was this personal matter, this Christmas 
surprise for you. Oh, I shan’t tell—you must wait until 
morning, Christmas morning. 

“This surprise, this little Christmas gift for you, I had 
arranged to have brought up to the old cabin at Cold 
Springs. I had to get it, you can see that. So I left the 
trap line with the snow playing up like a jazz-crazed band 
and struck down the lower trail. I made good time, thanks 
to these stout legs of mine. Believe me, old boy, when you 
develop legs for touchdowns and drop kicks you never live 
to regret it. And, by the way, is there a drop of brandy left? 
I’m chilled to the bone, and your fire is getting low, old boy. 

“T made the cabin without difficulty, helped most of the 
way by the wind at my back, and found my precious package. 
I was quite chesty, old timer, that I had made the grade. I 
even indulged in a quiet, sheltered cigarette and wished for 
some of your bacon and coffee. I say, dad, I reckon I’m 
little more than a tenderfoot, for I sat there patting myself 
on the back when I should have been climbing for home. It 
was getting darker and the storm was increasing in violence.” 

The last word faded away and old Peter stirred uneasily 
in his chair as if he feared the story would end before he 
could find the thing he wanted to know—was the voice of his 
son real or was his own spirit hovering in that strange place 
between life and death? But it was only the wind that had 





intruded. The voice continued, perhaps a bit speculatively, 

“Life is for the strong, dad. I had not climbed more than 
two miles against the blizzard before I realized the trail was 
getting difficult to follow, at times physically impassable. Too, 
it had turned bitter cold. Yet I fought on, doggedly keeping 
a grip on myself, enjoying a certain coolheadedness. Suddenly 
the clouds came down to meet me, clinging to the white 
ground like gray ghosts. This brought on a touch of mad- 
ness and for the first time I felt the cold and weariness. My 
legs began to ache—just a bit, old boy. 

“But I shook it off and set to my task, 
that precious package nestled tightly under 
my arm like I used to carry a football. [| 
could have made it, dad, I am sure. A 
blizzard may skid a worn soul into eternity, 
but it can’t tamper with youth and a stout 
pair of legs. But that cry 

“Tt came, old boy, out of the low clouds— 
not a cry of anguish or terror, just a cry, 
rather deliberate and shrill. For a seem- 
ingly endless time I listened. It came again; 
then another sound, this time different. It 
was a sound I have never forgotten since 
that winter you trapped in Canada, with me a little mite. 
It was the cry of a wolf, old boy.” 

The wind ran through the cabin, as if some hand had 
opened the door. But the listless body of old Peter lay quiet 
in the chair, hair ruffled, a certain pallor of skin. It seemed 
an interminable time before the voice of Jim again took up 
the story. 

“I could do one of two things. I could go on into the 
storm and make good my chance for life,—or, I could leave 
the trail and answer that cry. That would give fate a chance. 
The cry came again, this time low and disturbing. I hesitated 
no longer. I plunged from the trail and I am quite sure, old 
boy, that my face was flushed with shame that the son of 
old Peter should hesitate in making such a decision. 

“As I pushed out my heart thumped rapidly and a great 
weariness oppressed me with the suddenness of death. Quaint, 
wasn’t it, old boy? But I remembered a trick you taught 
me in the good old days—you know, when I wanted to cry. 
I laughed—laughed like a silly fool. I reckon I wanted to 
cry, dad, and I think I was afraid. Does being lost in a 
bluster move everyone to such rotten ideas, old boy? 

“But something in me rose up—something stupendous. 
I think I even paused to square my shoulders and throw 
out my chin. Rather a flurry of the stuff these success books 
are made of, don’t you think? Don’t know what it was, old 
boy, unless I suddenly remembered you, and resolved to get 
through. Then, of course, there was that cry in the storm. 

“Tt came again, nearer and more vivid, a sort of tearless 
sobbing. But there was something strange about it. Where 
in the beginning it had come out of the storm and from 
above, it now seemed to come from below, almost from be- 
neath my feet. It drew me irresistibly. I had not dwelt on 
whom it might be, if, indeed, it were a human being. The cry 
seemed human enough, but so is the cry of a mountain lion. 
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If you laugh at that, old boy, you are justified, for I know 
you would stake your life that the big cat doesn’t scream. 
But you see I had neither your knowledge nor conviction. 

“But getting back to the story, there came immediately 
following that cry an instant, unforgetable, which made me 
sick and numb. Slowly and inevitably I felt myself fall- 
ing, and the paralysis of maddening fear, I guess it was, 
made me utterly helpless. Suddenly I was enveloped in snow, 
an unbearable pain seized my leg, and I went crashing down- 
ward, both arms hugging my precious package—your Christ- 
mas surprise. 

“I was not entirely clear-headed when I opened my eyes, 
and there was darkness where | lay. The silence of a dead 
world was on me. My first thought was that I had been 
rescued and lay between warm blankets, but when a violent 
pain rewarded the slightest movement of my leg, and the 
thunder of the storm suddenly broke the quiet and battered 
against my ears, a shudder of cold horror gripped me. You 
see, old boy, I did not want to believe what I knew to be 
true, that I had been sprawled there unconscious for hours— 
how many, God only knows. The thought of the death I 
had escaped, or at least postponed, was even more horrible. 

“I raised a numbed hand to my face and brushed away the 
snow. It was very dark. Evidently I lay at the foot of a 
cliff over which I had tumbled. What a situation for a 
tenderfoot! Fate was playing with me, old boy. 

“I knew something had to be done immediately, for if I 
remained there longer I would be good only for coyote bait. 
I couldn’t see the humor in that, not then. My first thought 
was of my leg, and as I endured the test, slowly, almost 
cowardly, a cold sweat broke out over me. Imagine that, old 
boy, there in the snow and freezing wind. But the stout 
muscles obeyed my command, great though the pain was. I 
restrained an impulse to cry aloud with joy and drew myself 
up to a sitting position. 

“I do not know whether the flicker of light or the voice 
reached me first. 

“ “Hey, if yuuu-uu-you ain’t dead, crr-rr-crawl over here,’ 


My senses were not normal, you know. 


came the voice of a boy, just as I was conscious of a light 
behind me. Ignoring the suffering it caused me, I swung 
my head around, and saw there in a small break in the wall of 
the cliff, sheltered from wind and snow, a sturdy youngster, 
bundled snugly in a mackinaw, hovering over a pitiful flame. 

“Honest, old boy, I had to take time out to get myself to- 
gether. The discovery hit me harder than any tackler ever 
did. He was so young and so dirty, Dad. He 
attempted a smile, even a little tuneless 
whistle, but his white, shivering lips were 
pained and drawn. One leg was doubled 
up under him, while the other lay limp 
upon the ground, the foot horribly 
crushed. I tell you, I felt freighted 
with nausea.” 

Old Peter shuddered in his sleep, and drew 
in a long, chilling breath to take him over the feeling 
that pushed down on his stomach. 

“I dropped down to examine his injury, unconscious 
of my own pain. His foot was badly torn and he had 
lost much blood, but I worked feverishly over a crude 


dressing. The pain should have caused him to cry out, 
but his bold blue eyes followed every movement of my rough 
and numbed hands, and occasionally there came from his lips 
threads of that tuneless whistle. Nerve! The heart of a 
man kept him going, old boy. And he had lived hardly more 
than a dozen years. | realized his feverish tongue could not re- 
cite his story, but it was quite evident that the fate which 
had tumbled me over the cliff had lured him also. Who he 
was and what he was doing so far out in the wilderness in- 
trigued me, but I brushed 

away the desire to ques- 

tion him. What did it a 

matter anyway, old 
boy ? Without a doubt 
it was his cry | had 
heard. It was enough 
that I had found 
him. The obvi- 
ous thing was 
to remain 









































there until 
gray dawn. 
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we / | 
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“I had reached the end of my journey—I was held prisoner beneath 


the very rim of Sink Hole.” 


But fate does not do the obvious. The body of the little 
fellow rebelled at the cold and the pain and finally overcame 
the stout heart that kept it alive. His eyes lost their flame, 
his head drooped lower on his chest, and his breath came in 
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fast, feverish gasps. He lay perfectly still for a moment, then 
made an effort to stir and willed a trace of a smile. Silently 
I watched as consciousness left him. I am proud to say, old 
boy, that I did not ponder over this decision. My teeth dug 
deep into my lips as I lifted him gently, almost lovingly, in my 
arms. My leg sang its torture—butsmall matter, that little fel- 
low must not die. Courage like that should never die, old boy. 

“My course was clear. I must get him out of the moun- 
tains as quickly as possible, get him to where science and 
medicine could battle for his life. Morning and its gray light 
would be too late; darkness must shroud the 
scenes of my little drama. If I could get him 
so far, undoubtedly other and fresher hands 
would finish the journey. If I could hold 
out that long, my fate would not matter, for 
in that moment under the wall of the canyon 
I had come to know what life could mean— 
not to me, dad, but to that brave little heart 
in my arms. 

“The package I had so zealously guarded 
for you lay buried somewhere in the snow at 
the foot of the cliff. In its place my arms 
held a more precious Christmas gift, one that 
became a jewel as I fought my way along 
limping pitifully, staggering menacingly. If ~ 
I could save to the world so brave a heart 
it would mean more to you, more to the 
world, than a thousand trivial gifts. Wasn’t 
I right, old boy? 

“This belief brought on new confidence and 
a feeling of security. Only the devil himself could defeat me 
now. I crawled along like a wounded snake. The night was 
perilously black and while the wind broke with suppressed 
violence in the canyon, the snow increased, building fantastical 
Once I wavered over a hole that opened 
Later I drove blindly into a 








ghostly mounds. 
before me like a gaping grave. 
tree and fell heavily. 

“A blue gap showed between the clouds dead ahead and 
I stumbled on toward it, leg-weary, with hands and face 
lashed by the wind and driving snow. The body in my arms 
suddenly stirred, as if a fitful convulsion had passed through 
it. I fell to my knees and rubbed the little hands and face 
vigorously. When the body was still again I fought on 
toward that blue gap in the clouds. 

“Fortune, dad, often plays queer tricks. That patch of 
blue, that break in the clouds, had offered hope, first that 
the storm had spent its strength, and secondly that I was 
getting somewhere. But now I realized it was only another 
obstacle blocking the life of the boy I held in my arms. That 
blue streak, old boy, was the wall of the canyon. I was boxed 
in, so to speak. Resting my precious burden on the sheltered 
side of a tree, I made a frantic investigation. On every 
side of me that blue wall rose like the great ramparts of an 
impregnable fortress. Then I remembered, and the machin- 
ery of my mind began to throb and jolt. I was in Sink Hole, 
that riddle of nature I have heard you speak of, old boy, 
walled in by almost perpendicular cliffs, and out of which 
no man or beast has ever climbed without aid. 





“I lived a year in a second, dad. It seemed desperate and 
hopeless now. Where hope had carried me on there now 
came over me a comfortable numbness, a lessening of frantic 
determination. My legs buckled and I slid to the ground, 
reveling in the warmth of the snow on my face. A cry came 
out of the storm, a cry that I had heard before in the last 
twenty-four hours—the cry of & wolf. My revolting senses 
took it up and sent it shrieking to every corner of the can- 
yon. I understood; beast as well as man had found Sink 
Hole a living tomb. Well, why didn’t it come and fall 
upon me, why didn’t it do its gruesome work? 
It could tear me as it pleased, but why didn’t 
it hurry ? There was the cry again, feeble this 
time, almost human. Human! It was a 
human cry—a cry that I alsohad heard before! 
Like a haunting melody it was repeated, and 
I remembered. The boy—that precious bur- 
den—that brave heart that should never die! 

“It is not clear what happened. Through 
my mental haze a picture grew, a terrible 
vision in which there were duplicated all of 
the bloody and gruesome scenes my mind 
had ever conjured up. I was on my feet 
somehow, stumbling along, babbling incoher- 
ent sentences. I had the boy in my arms 
again, felt his feverish breath on my cheek. 
He mumbled something, but it fell on deaf 
ears. The next instant I crashed face on into 
the wali of the canyon, heard the shrill note 
of the wolf as I sagged down and surren- 
dered to the blow. With my last flow of strength I fought 
to keep consciousness. 

“Something put me on my feet again, sent my hands grop- 
ing over the surface of the wall for a grip, gave me another 
ounce of strength to hang on when I found it. I think now, 
old boy, it was a word half whispered in my ear. Out of in- 
distinct mumbling from the lips of the boy, now flung across 
my shoulder, came the word ‘Daddy!’ It was an utterance 
of hope, a last hope. It was a confession of the faith every boy 
holds in his father in time of distress. Do you understand, 
old boy, what I am trying to tell you? This youngster would 
not give up as long as he could hold the vision of his father 
before him. Then why should I? 

“For hours, it seemed, I struggled, searching endlessly for 
one more ounce of strength, one more grip to pull me up. 
There was no physical sensation except sharp pangs in my 
lungs as I labored for breath. Not once did I look back, 
below me; nor did I look up. Then my heart almost stopped 
beating. My hands failed to find anything on which to cling. 
Midway up that wall of granite I had reached the end of 
my journey. I was held prisoner beneath the very brim of 
Sink Hole, old boy. 

“The thought of the futility of further effort momentarily 
At any moment my numbed, bleeding 








overpowered me. 
fingers would fail and I would be plunged to the bottom of 
the canyon for the second time. It was a matter of minutes. 
Yet something held my feet staunch on the narrow ledge, some 


power forced my body closer (Continuing on page 803) 
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Snowflakes 


By Estelle Thompson 


In little heaped-up piles 


Last night I took an airplane to the sky 
Upon th ke sled 
To see the snowflakes made. onnagieti snowfls Oe 
That was to carry them toearth... 
The workers worked ee 
And then it tipped 
In Jasper, chalcedony and pearl; j= slipped 


And oh, the lovely patterns that they laid— ° ° 
Thin films of snowy thread I wakened in my bed... 
a aoe And saw that trees were white 
OF spider Ii And fields were sift’ with snowflake drift 
—— Spilled overnight. 





In 
Spider 
Land 


Hucu SPENCER 





With Photographs by the Author 
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The Web at dawn—hung like a fairy Christmas tree with gleaming jewels of dew. 


HE borderland that lies between darkness and daylight is a realm that should 
T sive joy to the heart of any explorer. No further away than our dooryard we 

find a storehouse of treasure such as Aladdin never dreamed of. On every 
tree and fence and vine are palaces and castles of jewels that sparkle and gleam in 
the morning light. Take a walk some foggy morning along a woodland path or for- 
est lane while the mists of early morning still endow the landscape with a pastel 
beauty and every step or turn reveals a new picture. 

Along such lanes busy little spiders have flung their threads of gossamer from 
tree to tree and from limb to limb. These are the roads and bridges by which they 
travel from place to place, from hunting ground to hiding place and back again. And 
here and there among the twigs and forks, from the highest skyward pointing branch 
to the lowest spreading arm, they have hung their nets and traps of silk to catch a 
breakfast of gnat or fly. And here it is that Jane Dew, sister of Jack Frost who deco- 
rates our window panes in wintertime, has been at work in the night and has hung 
each cobweb with strings of dewdrops distilled from Mother Earth and condensed in 
spheres of startling beauty. The little cedars and other evergreens with their net- 
work of spider web and dewdrops have the festive appearance of Christmas trees 
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dancing with miniature lights of gold and sapphire, amethyst, pearl and 
jade. These jewels are, unfortunately, of such a delicate and evanescent 
structure that only by means of the camera are we able to preserve them 
for future enjoyment. The slightest breeze or touch sends them scattering 
to the earth, and when old Sol turns his powerful searchlight upon them 
they vanish as if by magic. Araneida, who set her net to catch a breakfast 
of moth porridge or grasshopper tenderloin may not appreciate or admire 
these ornaments with which her web is adorned. 

If one of these dewdrops is examined with a magnifiying glass a spheri- 
cal mirror reflecting a world upside down and much distorted is discovered. 
Trees and sky and clouds are seen, as are other dewdrops and all their 
reflections multiplying indefinitely within this tiny drop of water. It is a 
universe in itself and suggests that our own earth may hang suspended on 
some such invisible thread. 

What thoughts take place in the mind of the spider when he peeps from 
his lair and his eight eyes gaze upon the spectacle in his web no human can, 
of course, ever know. But imagine opening a door in the morning to find 
the trees in the garden filled with spheres of water as large as melons! 

The spider and his achievements are among the wonders of the animal 
kingdom. Out of his body this little creature draws the material for a thread 
so fine as to be almost invisible to the human eye, yet strong enough to sus- 


Perfection of dainty detail is found here where the busy little spiders have flung their gossamer threads from tree to tree. Craftily they 
lay their sparkling traps of silk to entice the unwary victim. 
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tain many times his own weight. In a single night one 
spider may produce yards and yards of such thread. It 
has been estimated that the material in one web, if 
stretched in a continuous line, might extend five hundred 
or a thousand times the length of, the spider. In his 
anatomical laboratory he produces at will an elastic thread 
for his bridges, for the framework of his dwelling and 
radials for his web; viscid threads for the spiral that 
catches and holds his quarry, and bands composed of many 
fine threads with which to swathe his victims. Long be- 
fore the human race began to use silk for any purpose 
spiders were building silken dwellings in which to live, 
silken nets to catch their prey and cradles of silk for their 
babies. 

Each species of spider builds its own type of web. There 
are orb webs, funnel webs, sheet webs, irregular webs and 
many varieties and sizes of each. It would, in fact, be 
difficult to imagine any two cut to the same pattern. The 
orb webs are, perhaps, the most spectacular and certainly 
are most amazing for the geometric design shown in their 
construction. Sometimes the orb-builder occupies the 
center of the web but more often, when the dew is heavy 
in the morning, he is concealed in his lair near-by, from 





Christmas morning in spider land—a tree festooned with 
spheres of dainty dewdrops in scintillating colors—min- 


iature lights of topaz and amethyst, blue and silver. 


which he maintains constant telephone communication 
with the center. 

The sheet webs are composed of a fine mesh of irregular 
weave generally on or near the ground. These take va- 
rious shapes, such as hammocks, domes and tents. One 
type resembling an inverted umbrella or parachute is often 
found in low cedars. Below the main web is another of 
lighter construction, making a sort of two-story affair. 
Sometimes the owner, a slender, delicate fellow, may be 
seen moving sleepily about underneath. The funnel web 
consists of a sheet with a tube leading to or used as a re- 
treat. Irregular webs, as the name implies, seem to have 
no regular plan of construction. The house spiders build 
webs of this type. Such webs are abundant in woods, 
field and garden and are often very beautiful when laden 
with dew in the morning. 

Spiders are among the most valuable allies of the gar- 
den and should be encouraged to build and dwell among 
flowers and plants; they should be welcome in trees and 
shrubbery. They need not be feared, for they are shy and 
retiring creatures and, contrary to popular belief, rarely 
bite a human being, even when provoked. 

When new worlds are sought to conquer, without going 
far from home the adventurer will find much to fascinate 
him in the study of spiders. It is a field that has been 
much neglected and there is plentiful material in cellar 
and garret, as well as in field and forest, for a lifetime of 





A sheet web, shaped like a tiny hammock and filled 
with evanescent jewels of gold and sapphire, pearl and 
happy research. jade—only to vanish at the sun’s first touch. 














“It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


The magnificent live oak—pride of Hilton Park, Wilmington, North Carolina—under 
whose spreading festooned branches the community Christmas festivities are held. 


The South’s Living Christmas Tree 


By ALMA M. Hiccins 


HE largest living Christmas tree in the sunny South 

bears living decorations. It possesses also the reputa- 

tion of being the most beautiful, in spite of the fact 
that it is not the usual spire-shaped pine. 

The community tree in Hilton Park, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, is a live oak, festooned with graceful Spanish 
moss, a natural dressing which adds beauty to the tree used 
to honor the Christmas season. 

This monarch of the forest is given additional decorations 
at Christmas time, which symbolize the story of the birth 
of the Christ Child. There are 750 electric lights on the 
tree which illuminate the scene and reveal the splendors 
of the great oak. On the top is placed the Star of the East, 
brilliantly lighted; below, is a cross of twelve white stars 
representing the Twelve Apostles, and a manger containing 
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a life-sized baby. A large platform, decorated with south- 
ern smilax and moss, bears an electrically lighted sign that 
wishes everyone a “Merry Christmas.” 

The community program is inaugurated on Christmas 
Eve with songs and a prayer service, participated in by thou- 
sands, and the illumination of the tree continues through- 
out the Christmas week, including New Year’s night. 

This unique Christmas tree is said to be between two and 
three hundred years old. The spread of the branches is 
about 110 feet, the circumference of the trunk is approxi- 
mately fifteen feet, and the height is seventy-five feet. It is 
claimed that it would take three two-ton trucks to carry away 
the moss in the Wilmington Christmas tree. Thousands 
of visitors come winter and summer to see this great tree of 
the South with its living decoration of moss. 











An American Elm on Milton Hill. 


con Street Mall of Boston’s most historic spot, the 
Their majesty is inspirational, as appealing 


Feces stately old English elms stand today on the Bea- 


Common. 
as the masterpieces of art. They whisper stories of parades, 
jubilees and rejoicings with bonfires, and of spirited cele- 
brations. 

They witnessed the review of the militia in 1824 in honor 
of Marquis de Lafayette and the start of the great parade that 
marched from the 
Common to Bun- 
ker Hill when the 
beloved = French- 
man took part in 
the laying of the 
corner stone there. 
They were partak- 
ers in the great 
Centennial  Cele- 
bration of the Bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. 
They have 
masses of people 
gathered on the 
Common to honor 
Presidents, gener- 
als, governors, 
kings and princes; 
they witnessed ex- 
cited outdoor meet- 
ings in Civil War 
times, the gather- 


seen 





The Beacon Street Mall of Boston Common shaded by English elms for more 
than a century. Here in the quiet of the morning hours Daniel Webster, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Edward Everett often sought inspiration. 


Elms the 


Puritans Loved 


By Mary F. Rosinson 


With Photographs by Charles W. Robinson. 


ing of regiments and the presentation of banners. Over the 
tops of other trees they have witnessed the gradual evolution 
from old historical Boston to the modern Boston with its 
skyscrapers. 

Growing on the steep slope forming the north side of 
Beacon Street Mall, with a long, carefully mended branch, 
stretching like a protecting arm toward the shaded path, is 
the oldest of them all. Had it the power of speech, it could 
give the world from its own observations vivid pictures of 
the life of the patriot, John Hancock, the first governor of 
the commonwealth under the Constitution, and the author of 
the bold signature that topped the list of signers of’ the 
Declaration of Independence. For he it was who had this 
tree planted in 1780 in front of his pretentious mansion. 
After John Hancock’s death, John Adams wrote that if 
statues, obelisks, pyramids, or divine honors were ever merited 
by man, by cities, by nations, John Hancock deserved these 
from the town of 
Boston, and _ the 
United States. 
There is a paral- 
lelism of grandeur 
between this elm 
and its sponsor. 

Each year these 
living treasures be- 
come more _pre- 
cious. Their state- 
liness is an inspira- 
tion that touches 
the heart as did the 
eloquence of Dan- 
iel Webster and 
the stirring ora- 
tions of Edward 
Everett, who 2d- 
dressed throngs be- 
neath them. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 


loved them passion- 
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ately. He daily walked among them and their 
companions when they were in their glory; and, 
thanks to him, they were the first trees in the 
world to have markers attached to them. 

For years their massive trunks have tempted 
wild guesses as to their size, but in the words of 
the Autocrat, “Before the measuring tape the 
proudest tree of them all quails and shrinks into 
itself.” Actually the largest now measures fifteen 
feet in circumference at an average height of three 
feet from the ground. Its girth was fourteen feet 
at the same height in 1910. In the thirteen years 
previous to 1910 records show that it had gained 
nine inches in circumference. 

Evidently it is not known whether this elm, 
Ulmus campestris, a lover of the fields as the name 
implies, is indigenous to England, but it has grown 
there, in Holland and in France for centuries. The 
fact that it seldom ripens its seeds here or in these 
countries tends to prove its exotic origin. Used 
for so long as a living 
prop for the vines on 
the sunny slopes of 
southern Europe, _his- 
torians have been led 
to suppose that it was 
introduced into the 
northern countries by 
the Romans or Crusad- 
ers. The first settlers 
in Boston and vicinity 
imported and planted 
English elms because 
the wood was superior 
to any then known for 
the making of hubs or 
wheels. Later, through 
love for the mother 











Scotch, American and English elms on Milton Street. Here 
one native elm and two immigrants thrive in harmony. 





Three huge English elms shade the house in Milton where in 
1774 General Joseph Warren’s 
“lighted the match that kindled the Revolution,” were adopted. 


English elms guard the Capitol of the old Bay State. The Puritans 
loved and early imported these beautiful trees. 


“Suffolk Resolves,” which 


country which not even 
the misunderstandings 
of the Revolutionary 
War could efface and 
for their beauty, they 
were planted for orna- 
mental purposes. 

Boston has lost many 
English elms through 
wantonness of soldiers, 
age and the march of 
progress. The famed 
trees, known as Pad- 
dock’s elms, planted in 
1762 along the Mall in 
front of the old Gran- 
ary Burying Ground, 
were cut down in the 
night because public 
sentiment so opposed 
their removal. Besides the survivors upon 
the Common, large, beautiful specimens 
are still to be found in Dedham, Roxbury, 
Dorchester and Milton, all within a radius 
of ten miles of the State House. 

Elms in Milton and Dedham are also 
reminders of history. In the former town 
three huge trees, planted in 1784, stand 
in front of the building where ten years 
before were adopted the “Suffolk Re- 
solves,” which “lighted the match that 
kindled the Revolution.” ‘The convention 
of delegates that appointed General Joseph 
Warren to frame these resolves had previ- 
ously met in Dedham. 

Here in High Street near the site 
are three majestic elms, planted in 
1789, the largest of which, well-preserved 
for its age, measures sixteen feet in cir- 
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cumference 
feet 
the 


ground. It is 


four 
from 
not known 
whether 
there is any 
special signi- 


ficance in the 


fact that 
there are 
three elms 


near each 
meeting place 
of this fa- 
mous conven- 
tion of pa- 
triots, but 
nevertheless 


the 


dence is sin- 


coinci- 





gular. Along 
Adams 
Street, Mil- 
ton Hill, are 


Dedham has three famous English 

elms planted in 1789. The largest, the 

first in the picture, measures sixteen 
feet, four feet from the ground. 


many Eng- 
lish elms, some of which were planted one hundred twenty- 
nine years ago. ‘These last are near what was the estate of 
Governor Thomas Hutchinson, the last of the royal governors 
previous to the coming of General Gage. Governor Hutch- 
inson loved trees, and these English elms undoubtedly sym- 
bolize the esteem in which he was held by his neighbors 
and townspeople, notwithstanding the fact that his loyalty 
to the crown led him to be disloyal to their principles. 

The Scotch elm is a later immigrant. They are found 
in the Boston Common, the Public Garden, in Milton and 
in Dorchester. Their spreading tops and graceful drooping 
branches add beauty to the parks and streets and they seem 
to enjoy this climate fully as well as do their more stately 
The Scotch elm, Ulmus montana, is without doubt 
There it grows wild and 


cousins. 
native to England and Scotland. 
predominates in northern England as campestris does in the 
southern part. Its long, slender, drooping twigs, lined on 
either side with large leaves, makes it an excellent shade tree. 
The flower clusters in early spring are very close together 
and are larger than those of the English elm, but when set 
and the seed clusters have developed, there is usually such 
an extraordinary abundance of them crowded in each cluster 
that these bunches of green winged seeds, hugging so closely 
to the sides of the twig, are very conspicuous before the leaves 
come. By the time the leaves are developed, the seeds have 
turned brown, and the combination of large fresh green 
leaves and tight brown bundles of ripened seeds make the 
tree conspicuous even at a distance. 

While the English elm seems to resemble the oak in sturdi- 
ness and in the coarse, upright blocking off of its bark, the 
Scotch elm bark suggests the ash in its fineness. 

Like all trees that love the higher lands, the Scotch elm 


is comparatively low in stature and tends more to the spread- 
ing or horizontal mode of growth, whereas the English elm 
rises lofty, erect, with tiers of stout, columnlike branches, 
which alternately lose and disclose themselves among the 
foliage, and which are more apt to bend toward each other 
at the top rather than away, as the slender branches of the 


. 


American elm do. 

The beautiful and varied shapes of the American elm 
depend, it seems, upon how far up from the ground the 
main trunk begins to divide and how stout the tapering 
branches are which end in a network of delicate, slender 
twigs. There is the vase-shaped form with but slight droop 
of the edges, the more graceful vase-shaped form with the 
flat top and long drooping rim, the perfect dome whose 
symmetry commands admiration, and the form, which comes 
probably from close proximity to other trees in the forest, 
the drooping single or double plume. Its slender-stemmed 
flowers and dainty, winged seeds, at flowering and seed time 
in the spring, hang in delicate drooping clusters suggesting 
the curves of the branches and twigs, unlike the close, 
rounded, ball-like clusters of the flowers and seeds of English 
and Scotch elms. Of the leaves, those of the English elms 
are the smallest, so noticeably small in comparison that the 
tree is known as the small-leaved elm. 

In New England there are no trees like the sequoias of 
California to report tidings of a remote past, but some native 
American elms of great age have existed within the period 
since Boston was founded. There is growing now near the 
site of their ancestor a scion and a sprout of the Great Elm, 
the pride of Boston Common, the memory of which is cher- 
ished by the 
older people 


today. De- 
ductions 
from old 


maps and its 
estimated age 
when first as- 
sociated with 
Boston’s _ re- 
corded his- 
tory, seem to 
prove that 
the Great 
Elm _ existed 
in 1630 and 
was a silent 
witness of the 
doings of the 
original  set- 
tlers of Bos- 
The 


land around ~~ 


ton. 





Mako 


John Hancock’s English elm looking 

toward the old Park Street Church. 

The height of this veteran is about 
eighty-eight feet three inches. 





it, the pres- 
ent Common, 
(Continuing 
on page 802) 














EDITORIALS 


The Way 


ROFOUNDLY impressive are the words of Glenn 

Frank, published elsewhere in this issue: “If forests bring 

health to men’s bodies, they also bring beauty to their 
spirits. A nation that forgets beauty will in time find even 
the foundation of its technical and economic achievements 
crumbling.” 

Great as are the economic problems basic to this subject, 
still greater and more basic are the spiritual values involved. 
The soul of man aspires to beauty from the first delighted 
reach of his baby hands to catch a sunbeam and make it 
Warmth and color, flashing light, inspiration and 
In 


his own. 
joy—these and more the mature man finds in the forest. 
the presence of great trees his spirit is raised and he knows 
with the poet that indeed ‘‘the woods were God’s first -tem- 
ples.” And there he finds peace. 

In his article Dr. Frank in no wise minimizes the impor- 
tance of the economic phases of forestry which concern so 
deeply the future and fortune of the American people. Rather 
he throws over them a protecting garment which may well 


of Beauty 


prove to clarify and make easier of accomplishment the great 
purposes of conservation. For this garment is built of light 
and into it is woven man’s necessity for beauty—his impelling 
search for beauty and his urgent need to express it. The 
fundamental importance of beauty in the life of the nation 
as contributed by its forests, is stressed by the distinguished 
educator when he says: “I have no hesitancy in speaking of 
beauty in connection with one of the nation’s most vital 
economic issues beauty has a very intimate relation 
to the social content or social discontent of a commonwealth. 
A community and state and national life that stimu- 
late and satisfy men’s hunger for beauty—these are the things 
that turn the energies of mankind from the ruin of revolt into 
the radiance of creative living.” 
And we submit that there is no better pathway to follow 
in carrying the story of the forests to the people of America 
than that of beauty, which will lead them into “the radiance 


of creative living.” 


A Conservation Congress 


N THE first of December the final session of the 

Seventy-second Congress opens. It will be referred to 

as the short session, by some as that of the “lame 
ducks.” But there is still opportunity for it to make some 
real contributions to conservation. The bills that were in- 
troduced in the last session and were not acted upon before 
Congress adjourned for the summer still have a place on the 
calendar, and some undoubtedly have a chance to be passed. 
All that have anything to do with forestry or conservation 
‘were published in the August issue of AMERICAN ForEsTs 
AND Forest Lire along with those which had been passed 
and are now laws. This is one of the greatest conservation 
congresses in all history and with these bills which remain 
on the calendar there is reason to believe that it may stand 
out as the greatest of all. 

The actions of this session of Congress will be influenced 
by the President’s message, which may include some definite 
recommendations with regard to the reorganization of those 
bureaus which handle conservation. In his message of a year 
ago, President Hoover pointed out that something should be 
done to bring these activities under one administrative head. 


If anything is to be accomplished, the start will have to be 
made during the present session. 

Of first importance during the three months from Decem- 
ber Ist to March 4th will be the passage of the appropriation 
bills for the government activities. The Bureau of the Bud- 
get completed its hearings during the latter part of October 
and with the appearance of this magazine advance copies of 
the bulky budget book are in the hands of the members of 
the appropriation committees. Hearings started on November 
20 in order that congressional action may be completed as 
early as possible. 

Representatives of The American Forestry Association 
presented to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget some of 
the more pressing needs of the forestry program. The need for 
more money for forest protection was foremost. Not only are 
larger sums needed with which to prevent and control fires 
on the National Forests, but also the appropriation under the 
Clarke-McNary law which is distributed among the states 
should be increased. 

The Director expressed himself as favorably inclined to- 
ward all possible increases with which to more adequately 


protect the forests that we now have. At the same time he 
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outlined some of the difficulties which face the Government 
during a period of business depression when the national reve- 
nue will probably decline. 

His verbal statements give one reason to be hopeful that 
the recommendations of the Bureau of the Budget may in- 
clude additional appropriations for forest research. Appro- 
priations sufficient to permit the extension of the timber survey 
were urged, as were also certain additions to the work now 
in progress on fundamental forest research. 

Planting on national forests, as authorized in the Knutson- 
Vandenberg bill which passed during the last session of this 
Congress, was specially emphasized. The full authorization of 
$250,000—an increase of $25,000—was requested. 

But the Director gave no one any reason to hope that he 
would recommend increased appropriations for extending the 
Week’s Law purchases of Eastern forest lands under authority 
of the new Clarke-McNary law. Members of The American 
Forestry Association who have endorsed the forest purchase 
program of the National Forest Reservation Commission will 
watch with interest to see that the present appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for this purpose is not reduced. ‘The larger pro- 
gram must still be striven for in the immediate future. 

After taking care of the pressing needs of forestry and con- 
servation by more generous appropriations than those given 
for the present year, there remain some important bills to be 
passed. Outstanding among these is the McNary-Engle- 
bright bill (S. 3594) to authorize more adequate appropria- 
tions for constructing and maintaining improvements neces- 
sary for protecting the National Forests from fire. The public 
hearings on the Englebright bill (H. R. 3245) before the 


Mysteries of 


HAT there is a relationship between the trees of the 
forest and the wild life that inhabits the forest has been 
long known in a vague and general way. To penetrate 
the veil that obscures this relationship, the McNary-Mc- 
Sweeney Forest Research Act, passed by Congress two years 
ago, provides for specialized research in wild life as it relates 
to forests. These studies directed by the Biological Survey 
and conducted in cooperation with different forest experiment 
stations throughout the country are beginning to take definite 
shape and promise to bring forth biological facts of the high- 
est value to forest and wild-life management and at the same 
time information as interesting as the adventures of Alice 
in Wonderland. 

Studies conducted during the past summer by forest biolo- 
gists attached to the Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
at St. Paul, for example, show that certain birds and groups 
of birds are as characteristic of certain types of forest as the 
very trees themselves. The Norway pine forest, it is found, 
assures a harbor for pine warblers; the balsam spruce forest 
is the home of the spruce partridge; while the tamarack 
swamp is certain to resound with the courtship song of the 
olive-backed thrush. A forest of mixed aspen and white 
birch, we are told, always has its complement of breeding 
oven birds, least flycatchers and veeries. Evergreen forests, 
on the other hand, are characterized by the purple thrush, 
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House Committee on Agriculture, held last March, revealed 
the pressing need for this kind of legislation. Apparently the 
committee was favorably impressed but because of President 
Hoover’s urgent request to Congress to consider carefully the 
passage of any bills authorizing additional appropriations, the 
bill was not reported. In the meantime Senator McNary of 
Oregon presented an identical bill to the Senate, and it was 
passed on June 2. This bill (S. 3594) may receive action by 
the House early in the short session. 

To attempt to comment on the other bills in which The 
American Forestry Association is interested would fill pages. 
But a few of those in which especial interest has been mani- 
fested and for which there is reason to be hopeful include the 
Frazier-Leavitt bill (S$. 3166) to make possible the creation of 
an Indian Forest upon the Yakima Indian Reservation; addi- 
tional appropriations as set forth by Senator McNary (S. 
4586) for the purchase of lands to add to the National 
Arboretum in the District of Columbia ; the McNary-Haugen 
bills (S. 4166 and H. R. 11637) to permit greater use of 
National Forest lands for camp sites, recreation, residence 
and hotel property ; a bill similar to Senator Oddie’s (S. 3130) 
to authorize control of emergency infestations of insects on 
National Forests; and the Hudson bill (H. R. 10625) to 
protect marine life by controlling the discharge of oil on 
the coastal waters. 

These bills before Congress are of real importance and have 
behind them strong public support. ‘They should be passed 
with liberal appropriations for forestry and conservation. 
With that accomplished the foundations will be strengthened 
for a still larger program in the future. 


Forest Land 


sisken, the crossbills, and the kinglets. This definite and not 
clearly understood relationship between birds and trees ap- 
pears to extend to animals. According to the station, each 
forest type has its accompanying fauna—red squirrels in the 
evergreens, porcupines near white and Norway pines, and 
certain species of toads, frogs, snakes and turtles for each 
group of tree associations. 

When one reflects upon these things a host of questions 
confront the forester and wild-life conservationist. Does 
wild life determine the type of forest? Or do trees deter- 
mine the character of wild life communities? And within 
what ranges and under what conditions? Until such ques- 
tions as these can be answered conservation practice at best 
in both game and forest fields must continue to limp along 
upon inadequate knowledge of the laws of Mother Nature, 
expending much time and money in false beginnings and con- 
flicting claims. Forest and wild-life management cannot be 
pursued successfully along independent lines as most persons 
seem to assume. Both subjects are interwoven parts of a 
great biological mystery that can be unraveled only by co- 
ordinated research. Congress thus far has appropriated rela- 
tively small sums for starting this work, but its importance 
is so great to the whole field of conservation that larger appro- 
priations should be forthcoming as speedily as possible. 








The Oldest Christmas Tree 


By CristeL HAsTINGs 


participate in the unique ritual that it 
has been reenacted each year on Christ- 
mas Day for the benefit and inspiration 
of the thousands who now annually 
make it their Yuletide mecca. 

Music has been improvised and com- 
posed under the old tree and words have 
been written to the melodies. America’s 
estimated at four thousand years. This renowned composer, Charles Wakefield 
patriarch of all living plants on earth Cadman, each summer carries his little 
today is the world’s oldest Christmas folding organ through the forest aisles 
tree. Appropriate Christmas festivities have been enacted to the General Grant Tree. At dusk he plays upon it in the 
about its swollen base on Christmas Day since 1925. heart of the forest, improvising melodies that have the very 

From a mere handful of participants in 1925, the soul of these great trees in their notes. It is said 
that one afternoon while the great composer was 
playing his folding organ under the General 
Grant Tree he struck upon a melody of excep- 

tional haunting laveliness. §Improvising, 

without even thinking of his improvision as a 
song with words, he played to the ancient 
trees all about and to their lengthening 

shadows. When he had finished it some- 
one in the little group around Cadman 
exclaimed: “What a pity that such 
melody is not a real song with words!” 
It happened that his spellbound little 
audience included Grace Osburn 
Wharton, a composer and song-writer 
of note. Cadman appealed to her to 
write the song-poem for his melody 
then and there. She agreed, and dis- 
appeared deeper into the forest, alone, 
taking with her pencil and pad. In an 
hour she returned with the two verses 
complete. Thus was born the song,“ My 

Gift for You.” On Christmas Day, 1929, 

the song was sung during the festal cere- 

mony beneath the world’s oldest Christ- 
mas tree and the same little folding or- 
gan on which the music was composed 
sent the melody sounding through the 
cathedral-like aisles of the forest. The true 
age of this great tree may never be known— 
at least, not while it remains standing in its 
glory. It is only when a Sequoia has been felled 
that the rings of a cross-section may be counted 
and from these its exact years computed. And 
so, still, for hundreds of years to come this 
majestic evergreen may, on Christmas morning, 


N General Grant National Park, in 
California, at an altitude of about 
six thousand feet above sea level, a 
host of mighty sequoias are congregated 
in solemn congress that has lasted through 
unnumbered centuries. One of these, the 
famous General Grant Tree, has stood, 
serene and aloof, through time that is 





annual observance of Christianity’s greatest festal 









occasion has drawn thousands of visitors into this 
great cathedral of trees. “The Christmas cere- 
mony takes place at high noon out of doors. 
The forest then reverberates with Christmas 
carols and to the strains of organ music. 
Worshipers come from far and near to 
take part in the impressive ceremony. 
Even the music is more beautiful than 
that which is played between walls and 
beneath roofs. 

So mammoth is this living Christ- 
mas tree that the Yuletide visitors who 
gather about its massive base are, in 
comparison, like tiny ants. Its great- 
est measurement is its height—266 
feet above its mean base. It is 106 
feet in circumference, and its greatest 
base diameter is slightly over forty feet. 

This oldest of all Christmas trees 
on earth is a sermon in itself. Years 
have been as mere moments in its death- 
less span of life. Solitude it knows, and 
the quiet companionship of other ancient 
sequoias who weathered and survived the 
-tempestuous times when the earth was in 
the making. Silence it has and the sigh- 
ing sound of wind murmurings older than 
history itself. It has been shelter to count- 
less myriads of birds and has listened to their 
songs for summers without number. Snows 
have laid their fleecy blankets about its base 
for winters beyond reckoning. 

The annual Yuletide ritual in General 


2 re, : : The Great Tree ‘ : ou ; 
Grant National Park has become, since its look down in blessed benignity on kneeling 


inception, one of the most cherished ceremonies thousands as they hail and adore the new-born 
in the West. The first Christmas ceremony proved so inspiring Christ. And in its deep heart shall echo and reecho the joy- 
and so impressive to the first few who came to witness and ous carols of that sacred day. 
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In a typical grove of pinyon—the only North American 








conifer with but a single leaf. 


The Lowly Pinyon of Poor Lo 


y WiLtiAM M. MAuLE 


ATE in the autumn of 1833, while Captain Joseph R. 
Walker was on his memorable expedition to the Pacific 
Coast, he not only established a record of being the 

first westbound white man to cross the Sierras, but incident- 
ally discovered two species of trees, both unique in charac- 
ter. The first was the single-leaf pine, or pinyon, which is 
the only North American conifer having but a single leaf. 
The second was the world-renowned sequoia of California. 

Posterity is deeply indebted to Zenas Leonard for having 
left very definite records of these discoveries. Leonard was 
Captain Walker’s clerk, and but for him we would have only 
fragmentary knowledge of what transpired on that eventful 
journey of nearly a hundred years ago. 

Early in September, 
1833, as the party was 
entering Lahontan Ba- 
sin, near the source of 
the Humboldt River— 
then called Barren or 
Mary’s River — in 
northeastern Nevada, 
Leonard made note of 
a prominent peak of 
the Ruby Range 
“whose top is covered 
with the pinone (pin- 
yon) tree, bearing a 
kind of must (mast) 
which the natives are 
very fond of and which 
they collect for winter 
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Poor Lo’s squaw roasting nuts in a shallow willow platter. 


This seems to be the first written account of this 
pinyon which is clearly the single-leaf pine. 


provision.” 
During its full 
production this tree is quite conspicuous, with the upper por- 
tion of its crown heavily set with rusty, golden cones, offering 
a decided contrast to its foliage. 

We later find reference to this species in the Memoirs of 
John C. Fremont, who observed it during his travels through 
Nevada in 1844. 

He relates: 
toward the camp as we were about ready to start this morn- 
He brought with him a little skin bag with a 
few pounds of the seed of a pine tree which today we saw for 
the first time and which Dr. 


“A man (Indian) was discovered running 
ing. 


Torrey has described as a new 
species under the name 
of Pinus monophylla;in 
popular language it 
might be called the nut 
pine. The nut 
has a very 
flavor and must be very 


agreeable 


nutritious, as it consti- 
tutes the principal sub- 
sistence of the tribes 
among which we are 
now traveling.” The 
location of Fremont’s 
discovery is clearly near 


Wichman, Nevada, 
along the banks of the 
East Walker River. 


George B. Sudworth, 
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in his Pine Trees of the Rocky Mountain Region, 
ascribes the discovery of single-leaf pine to Fremont; 
the place as Cajon Pass, San Bernardino County, 
California. It seems clear, however, that the credit 
of the discovery belongs to Leonard, made eleven 
years earlier. 

As strife for food has brought wars between many 
nations, likewise the fruit of this pine has caused long 
and bloody battles between the Piutes and Washoe 
tribes of western Nevada, finally resulting in a defi- 
nite division of territory between them, within which 
each might peacefully enjoy its annual pine nuts. 
Each major tribal division was broken into still 
smaller family units whose lines were respected and 
which have been handed down through long genera- 
tions as an unbroken estate. 

Not many years ago when there was a movement 
on foot to provide certain local tribes with agricul- 
tural lands, their patriot, Captain Jim, hied himself 
to Washington, D. C., to implore the Great White 
Father to allot them pine-nut lands in lieu of farms, 
and his plea was granted. While the pride of ancient 
tradition probably burned deeply within him, no 
doubt the providence of nature had a stronger influ- 
ence upon him than the prospect of having to till 
the soil. 

With the development of mining and agriculture, 
the pinyon tree has played no small part. Hundreds 
of thousands of cords of its wood were made into 
charcoal in the late 60’s to supply the famous Com- 
stock mines of Virginia City, Nevada, while its use 
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But he is 
careful not to overdo and to take a 
needed rest between basketfuls. 


Mr. Jim Pogonip also helps. 
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This is the harvest home or wicki-up. No progress in building 
type over the ancestral. Capacity, one family plus. 


still continues within localities failing a better species for fuel, fencing 
and mining timbers. 

The pine-nut harvest lasts from six weeks to two months, depend- 
ing upon the autumn temperatures, guided to a certain extent by 
elevation. By the first of September the seeds have developed sufh- 
ciently but the cones must then be opened by artificial heat or, less 
rapidly, by spreading them in the sun; the latter method is extensively 
employed. Later, following hard frosts, the cones open and readily 
yield their store. A few early camps are established, mainly in order 
to observe the appropriate time to begin the harvest and, word having 
been passed around, and the natives, leaving all care behind, come 
teeming, to enjoy their principal holiday. Nowadays they arrive in 
automobiles, but in days of yore the squaws, children and dogs walked 
while the bucks rode their ponies proudly in advance. 

It is related that an early white pioneer attempted to chide a strap- 
ping horseman whose squaw labored behind on foot, packing the heavy 
camp equipment, with ‘““Why don’t you let your squaw ride?” ‘The 
prompt and curt reply was “She no got-um horse.” 

Having established their rude camps, usually a wicki-up of pine 
boughs, the men concern themselves mainly with hunting in order to 
provide camp with fresh meat while the women and children are dele- 
gated to the more menial duty of gathering and processing the nuts. 
The cones are gathered in large conical baskets, carried on their backs 
to camp, where they are spread in the sun to dry and open. Soon a 
portion of the gathering is roasted in flat woven willow trays. In this 
process the nuts are mixed with live coals and the hot mass jounced up 
and down in a similar manner as in popping corn. ‘These nuts are 
either eaten as roasted or are hulled between flat stones, after which 
the shells are blown off and the seeds further dried and ground into 
meal. This is the flour primeval but its use is fast being superseded 
by that of the white man, to whom the big demand for the nut goes as 
a luxury rather than a staple. In this the savage advances, the white 
man reverts. , 
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And now they are taken to market. The annual pine-nut 
harvest reaches the wholesaler mainly through local retail 
stores, the Indians trading them for various commodities. 
The tribal larder calls for large quantities of nuts, after 
which the 
more local 
white man’s 
demand is 
taken care 
of; then the 
wholesaler 
steps in and 
a conception 


of this vol- 
ume may be 
had by the 


fact that a 
Reno firm 
has just com- 
pleted thesea- 
son, after hav- 
ing shipped 
four car- 
loads of pine 
nuts to vari- 
ous -cities, 
some as far as 
New York. ‘The Indians received a total of $35,000 for 
these and the consumer probably gave not less than $70,000. 

Analyzing this mass of seed, it must be realized that it has 
not been gathered through easy and rapid methods of modern 
machinery but is collected with effort comparable, though 
with less speed, to that which is exercised by chickens picking 
up corn in the henyard. A typical cone yields about twenty- 
four seeds and a fair-bearing tree will produce 1,000 cones— 
a total of 24,000 seeds to the tree. The average number of 
seeds a pound is 975. In the four carloads, weighing 140,000 
pounds, there are 135,500,000 nuts, requiring nearly 6,000,- 
000 cones to produce. 

An average of eight unopened, mature cones weighs one 
pound, so that in order to produce the above quantity of seed 
the Indians are obliged to handle some 750,000 pounds of 
roughage which they transport in baskets from the trees to 
the drying beds. This yield is secured from 8,000 to 10,000 





Carolina Forestry Association. 








A half acre of pinyon cones on a drying bed. These spreading and drying beds 
are frequently enclosed by low stone fences. 


“| THE 56th ANNUAL MEETING F 


The Fifty-Sixth Annual Meeting of The American Forestry Association will be held 


at Asheville, North Carolina, June 3, 4, and 5, 1931, jointly with the North 
Headquarters will be at the Grove Park Inn, and 


members and others planning to attend are urged to write the American Forestry 


Association at Washington and make their reservations now. 


trees, since it is not practicable to secure the tree’s complete 


crop. 


While the pinyon tree is typical of and centers in Nevada, 
it extends well into the adjoining states of California, Idaho, 


Utah and 
Arizona. No 
doubt the 


main bulk of 
commercial 
yield ema- 
nates in the 
western por- 
tion of Ne- 
vada and an 
expression of 
the entire an- 
nual gather- 
ing would 
far exceed 
the quantity 
just given. 
This is true 
especially for 
the portion 
which has 
not been 
gathered for 
export. Wild life claims a good share of the annual crop; the 
seeds are either gathered or eaten after they fall. It may be 
that the reason the Indians have resorted to artificially open- 
ing the burrs is that they will be assured of their share, espe- 
cially during seasons of scant crops. 

It is remarkable to find the wide variety of animal life par- 
taking of this diet. Deer, wild horses, mountain sheep, coy- 
otes, bear, various small rodents, pine crows, quail and certain 
woodpeckers are eager devourers of this nutritious product 
of the Great Basin. Combined they no doubt consume greater 
quantities than man. 

Information is not available to show the entire commercial 
yield of this important food-producing conifer but it is safe to 
say that it is comparable to that of many well-known eastern 
broad-leaf species of nut trees and the harvest offers to Poor 
Lo most of the thrills which many of us remember of chest- 
nut time, back where the East begins. 














From a Forest Ranger 


to His Dad 


By CuHarLEs NEWTON ELLIOTT 





To those who have any illusions concerning a forest 
ranger’s life, this series of letters, which began in Oc- 
tober and which is concluded now with this issue, will 
prove enlightening. A young eastern forester, just 
out of college, found that the making of a forest 
ranger called for all-American qualities, unique ability, 








enthusiasm and unfaltering courage. 














EAR Dap: Thompson Peak, Montana. 
I have just returned from one of the roughest and 
wildest trips | have ever taken. I’ve got bruises on 
my arm and back and legs and I’m still so sore that I grunt 
when I move. I suppose the trip was foolish, but wait until 
I tell you about it. 

Do you remember what I wrote you about the forest 
fire I spotted up on the Indian reservation? Well, that was 
the cause of all my troubles. After I wrote my last letter 
I sat and watched that thing burn for about a week. I kept 
reporting it to the ranger station at Plains and they had men 
scouring the hills. None of them seemed to be able to find 
So five days ago Howard called me and 
I told him that I had been 


it, however. 
asked if I still saw the smoke. 
watching it for 
weeks and he asked 
me how far it was 
from my station. 
I guessed it was 
several miles. He 
told me to hop 
over and take a 
look at it, which 
was his way of 
telling me I had 
better go and put 
it out. 

Now the get- 
away time for a 
lookout man is five 
minutes, but in less 
than three I had 
covered my board, 
tied the tent flaps 
down, swung a 


thirty-five pound 





It was the same fire that I had sat and watched and worried about for 
days and days that caused all my trouble. 
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pack on my back and was on my way. I have always held 
to the theory that mountain miles are twice as long as any 
others, and the more I walked that afternoon the farther 
away the fire seemed to get. I later learned that instead of 
two, as I had reported, it was around fifteen miles. 

I walked until almost dark, passing an old deserted cabin, 
and then, quite suddenly, I stumbled onto a big, black bear, 
weighing around three hundred and fifty pounds, and her, 
two cubs. I always pack a six-gun here in the hills, for it 
isn’t safe to be without one, and when the old bear came 
toward me I shot at her twice. I missed her, of course, and 
she sent her two cubs up a tree and ran down the side of 
the ridge. 

I’ll never know what made me do it, dad, but I shot the 
two cubs out of the 
tree. Immediately 
after I had killed 
them I was sorry, 
but I tried to make 
the best of the sit- 
uation. I built a 
small cooking fire 
and prepared to 
spend the night 
there. Then I 
dragged the young 
bears to the fire 
and began skinning 
them. 

As the last ves- 
tige of day fol- 
lowed the sun into 
the west, the old 
bear came back 
and began to prowl 
just outside the 
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circle of my firelight. I changed my cooking fire to a large 
campfire and prepared to spend the night keeping that fire 
and myself alive. Occasionally a pine squirrel, roused from 
his night’s rest, set up a scolding chatter, but the bear kept 
her circling walk, growling and smacking her lips with that 
peculiar noise bears employ when angry. Meantime, I 
chopped every windfall within the circle of light and fer- 
vently wished for more. 

Just past midnight clouds covered the stars and a drench- 
ing rain and snow suddenly filled the aisles of the forest. 
I heaped wood upon my fire and the blazes leaped and roared 
like a miniature forest fire, holding its own in the deluge of 
rain. After the storm the old 
bear began to circle closer—so 
close that I could see her in 
the darkness as she growled 
and smacked. I had shot at 
her twice, and once at each 
cub, and having only two shells 
left in my pistol I dared not 
use these without an excellent 
reason. At times the bear 
growled so fiercely that I slip- 
ped my gun loose in its hol- 
ster and picked up the ax. If 
ever I thought my name was 
on the list I did so then, but if 
things came to the worst, I 
meant to put up the best fight 
possible. While I was won- 
dering what my epitaph would 
be that old bear kept circling 
closer and closer. 

I was tempted to grab the 
ax, jump into the darkness and end the suspense. Yet I 
held out until the coming of light and saw her just a short 
distance away, looking me over. Then she went away. 

A tender bear steak helped to steady my nerves, Dad, and 
I went on to the forest fire, arriving there late in the after- 
noon. The rain had extinguished it completely around the 
edges and I finished the job by covering a number of burning 
snags and roots. In several hours it was safe to leave. 

I climbed to the main ridge in search of water, and found 
it in the thickest net of brush I ever saw. I filled myself 
and the canteen and began my climb out. Throughout the 
day I walked, crawled and pushed through that thicket. 
Sunset found me on the top of a small ridge, completely 
exhausted. 

Drifting snow and misty rain made my body numb. I 
felt for matches and found I had only two. I cut wood 
from a dead tree and made a pile of shavings. The first 
match spluttered, smoked and went out. Something told 
me that if the remaining match went out I would, too, so I 
rubbed it in my hair, muttered a prayer and struck it. It 
flickered, flamed up and caught at the pile of twigs and 
splinters. I made and drank as much hot coffee as I could 
hold, dried my clothes and dozed until daylight. 





There stood the old bear a very short distance away. 


My first act after sunrise and breakfast was to climb a 
tree for a look around. I realized that I had been turned 
around in the thick brush. After that, following the best 
rule I knew for a person lost in the mountains, I dropped 
down into a canyon and followed the creek. All streams 
come out somewhere, sooner or later, but in a Rocky Moun- 
tain creek bottom the struggle over windfalls is killing work. 

Sometime during the afternoon, however, I found a road, 
and when I finally stumbled into the Bend Ranger station, 
forty miles from Plains, my socks and breeches were torn 
and my shirt was in shreds. Above my belt my body was raw, 

They brought me back to Rock Creek and I climbed 
back to Thompson Peak 
either yesterday or the day 
before—I don’t know 
whether I’ve just slept one 
day or two. 

There’s 
Dad, but I’m getting writer’s 
cramp and must beg off this 


lots more news, 


time. 
Affectionately, your son, 
CHARLIE. 


Rock Creek Ranger Station, 
Montana. 
Dear Dap: 

Well, Dad, in just a few 
more days I leave for the 
sunny South. And how good 
those two words do sound to 
me! I’ve still got to go back 
on Thompson Peak with oneof 
these nags here and pack my 
stuff out, but I just could not resist writing and telling you 
all about the bear hunt that Howard and I finally took. 

The snow has been falling here for several days and if it 
keeps on me and that cayuse may never get away from the 
mountain top with all my equipment. But to come back 
to that bear hunt with Howard. 

He called me up day before yesterday and told me to 
come on down and meet him at the Rock Creek Ranger 
Station. He said it was cold enough for bears to think 
about sleep and that we would be certain to find one in the 
dens he intended exploring on the side of Little Thompson 
Peak. Since my experience with that old bruin a few weeks 
ago I, too, have had a grudge against all bears and I told 
him so over the phone. He laughed and said that we would 
begin a war against all bears. 

I had a funny feeling as I packed my stuff, crammed 
cartridges into my pockets—I intended to carry enough this 
time—and headed for the Rock Creek Station. I arrived 
here about the middle of the afternoon and we started right 
out for Thompson River. Howard showed me how to build 
a fire against a rock so it would throw out heat, and I slept 
warm as toast all night. If I had been alone up there with 
the snow piled all around me I expect I would have frozen 
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to death. That’s the difference between my 
woodsmanship and Howard’s. 

Next morning after breakfast we climbed a mile 
or so to the den on the side of Little Thompson. 
The snow had not quite covered the entrance and 
just inside I could see where bruin had been drag- 
ging in bear grass for his winter bed. The grass 
grows about four feet high and the bears gnaw it 
off at the ground in the fall and drag it into their 
dens. 

We rested a few minutes by the opening and 
Howard pulled out his knife—it was about a foot 
long—handed it to me and said, “Well, you go in 
and stab him.” 

I looked at Howard for about two minutes 
without saying a word. I told him that he was 
as crazy as the devil and that I was not going into 
the bear’s home and stab him. 

“Aw, go on,” Howard said, “he’s in a stupor 
and won't hurt you. Just stick a knife in him two or three 
times, then back out and we'll go in and drag him out.” 

I replied that he could stay in a stupor all winter as far 
as I was concerned, but I wasn’t going into that den. 
Howard laughed again and said that if I didn’t want to go 
in he would. He said he had killed several bears in that 
manner and that there wasn’t the slightest danger of being 
hurt. I couldn’t let 
him back me down 
like that so I told him 
to hand me the knife 
and get away from 
the entrance, that I 
wanted lots of the big 
out-of-doors to land 
in when I came out 
of that cave. 

I took the 
and crawled 
the hair was standing 
up on the back of my 


knife 


in but 


neck. I was scared, 
Dad. I felt all 
around the den and 
found the bed of bear 
grass in the corner, 
but old bruin wasn’t 
at home. I 
mighty thankful for 
that. I backed out 
and saw daylight 
again with a feeling 
of relief. Howard 
laughed again, and we 
climbed about half a 
mile to the next den. 
I don’t see how we ever made it, because I was still shaky in 
the knees and those rocks were covered with snow. We sat 
down to rest and Howard said that he would go in that den. 


was 





I was on the top of a small ridge—com- 
pletely exhausted—confused, and all turned 
around in the thick brush. 





A sudden snow had filled the forest aisles and covered the old 


deserted cabin. 


While we were sitting there talking, Dad, the darn old 
bear came galloping out of the cave and down across the 
mountain. He didn’t look like he was in any stupor to me 
and if we had met in that last cave, you wouldn’t ever have to 
spend any more money on your wayward son. Howard 
snatched up his rifle and began to shoot. I shot some, too, 
but I might have well been shooting at some star in another 

constellation, or at the sun itself. I didn’t even 

hit the side of the mountain. Howard killed 
and we climbed down to where he 
was. At first I thought we had missed him 
completely, because he had gone into the brush 
before he died. We skinned him, cut off some 
of the fat and came back to the Ranger Station, 
though I wished before I got here that I had 
carried a horse to pack that hide for me. On 
the way back Howard told me how they used 
to burn sugar and honey to bait bears. They 
say that a bear can smell it for miles. 

The bear was not the one that had chased 
Howard up the tree last spring. Howard said 
he wasn’t large enough for that, but it’s my 
opinion that he looked bigger to Howard when 
he was alive. He did to me, and, Dad, I’m 
bringing the skin home with me. It’s the 
prettiest fur you ever saw. The hairs are 
about three inches long and I can pick up the 
hide by holding just a few of them. 

Howard is back in the. kitchen now frying 
the fat to get the bear oil. The fellows out 
here use bear oil for their boots and saddles and 
guns and | think they even take it sometimes 
when they are sick. They believe in it firmly. 
I can never tell you how much this summer has 
meant to me, so I won’t try. I don’t believe 
there are better people on the top side of the 
earth than Uncle Sam’s forest rangers. They live hard lives 
sometimes, Dad, but they are clean lives and honest, and there 
are no people I admire more. Love from your son, CHARLIE. 


him 








The Walker Forest 


at 


Greenwich Village 


A Thousand Acre Forest Which Paid Large 


Returns on the Investment 
By A. C. CLINE 


HE forest of William H. Walker at Greenwich Vil- 
lage, Massachusetts, stands today as an admirable ex- 
ample of what interested and intelligent handling of 
a tract of woodland can accomplish. Parts of the forest 
have been in the Walker family for one hundred and fifty 
years. The many millions of feet of pine, hemlock and 
hardwood which the forest has produced, and which Mr. 
Walker and his 
have put through their mill 
at Greenwich Village, have 
yielded a handsome prot 
to the owners, and yet the 
growing stock of the forest 
is better today than at any 
time during the past. 
With the clearing off and 
flooding of the Swift River 


forbears 


reservoir area to provide 
an enlarged supply of water 
for metropolitan Boston 


must be recorded the pass- 
ing of this forest, one of the 
best known cases of success- 
ful private forest manage- 
ment in central New Eng- 
land. Over an area ap- 
proximately miles 
long and three miles wide 


sixteen 


forests will soon be cut 
down and 


doned, to make room for 


villages aban- 





Mr. Walker and the youngest generation of white pine, 
which has seeded in naturally. 
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another re- s 
entice site Mature timber on the Walker Forest. 
ter for the 

ever-increasing urban population. The 
Walker Forest is due in a large measure to an unusual com- 
bination of careful selective cutting in the woods, equally 
painstaking sawing and finishing in the sawmill and wood- 
working shop, and the sell- 
ing of finished products 
only, all under the direct 


success of the 


supervision of one man. Mr. 
Walker has been his own 
forester, millman, and sales- 
man. His personal super- 
vision of all logging, mill- 
ing, and marketing has re- 
sulted in a steady improve- 
ment of the forest growing 
stock and the closest and 
most profitable utilization 
of every log that has passed 
through the mill. 

Starting with a few hun- 
dred acres the present owner 
has built up the property to 
a total of eleven hundred 
of which six hundred acres 
are in middle-aged and 
mature stands, two hun- 
dred in well-stocked young 
growth, and three hundred 
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in blight-killed chestnut lands formerly heavily stocked with 
chestnut but now supporting a growth of oak, birch, and 
other hardwoods. The bulk of the forest is on light, sandy 
soil ideally suited to growing repeated crops of white pine 
comparatively free from competition with hardwoods. It is 
the pine land which is of particular interest. 
ago Mr. Walker learned 
that opening up his pine 

through a thin- 
or a selective cut- 


Many years 


stands 
ning, 
ting greatly stimulated the 
growth of the trees left. 
Many cross-sections of butt 
cuts kept on exhibit at his 
home bear striking evidence 
of one or more periods of 
accelerated growth follow- 
ing cuttings. Not uncom- 
monly the width of the an- 
nual growth rings has been 
tripled or even quadrupled 
as a result. And, further- 
more, the selective cutting 
of his stands not only in- 
creased the growth of the 
remaining trees, but en- 





ON OPPOSITE SIDES OF A ROAD. 


Above—The Usual Method. 
Below—The Walker Method. 


feet an acre for well stocked stands. In making his selective 
cuttings Mr. Walker marked each tree to be cut, and super- 
vised the work of the choppers. In this way the trees were 
felled so as to do as little damage as possible to neighboring 
trees or young growth, and the logs were laid out where they 
In order to facilitate felling, Mr. 
Walker often followed the 
well-known practice of cut- 
ting by groups, thus tend- 
ing to develop what is 
“group selec- 


could be easily picked up. 


known as the 
tion” form of stand, a very 
desirable form for pine on 
light soils. 

In a few instances slash 
was burned during or fol- 
lowing logging, but Mr. 
Walker believes that the 
best method of slash dis- 
posal is to lop the tops and 
scatter the branches. 

In addition to cutting 
merchantable trees in his 
older stands Mr. Walker 
has improved a great many 
acres-of young pine, nat- 
urally seeded on open land, 





couraged the establishment 
of pine reproduction in the 
openings made by the log- 
ging. By careful selection 
of the trees to be cut Mr. 
Walker has kept his stands 
in vigorous growing condi- 
tion, improved their quality 
by always “throwing the 
growth” onto the best 
formed, immature trees, and 
provided seedling reproduc- 
tion to take the places of 
the trees removed. He be- 
lieves in cutting often 
enough to prevent slowing 
down in growth, or, in 
other words, he would pre- 
vent slow growth rather 
than cure it after it has be- 
come evident. At intervals 
of ten to fifteen years each 
stand was cut selectively, 
enough trees being removed 
to allow the remaining trees 
plenty of room for growth 
during the next period. 
And the volume removed 


Forty years ago both sides of the road were covered with 

merchantable pine of the same age and condition. Mr. 

Walker owned the right hand side, cut it selectively twice 

during the past forty years, and still has a stand well stocked 
and nearly ready for another cut. 


Mr. Blank owned the left hand side, stripped it clean of 

everything that was merchantable, and now has a stand of 

weed hardwoods with a few scattered pines valued at only 
five dollars an acre for land and growth. 





forever. 


by the timely removal of 
gray birch and other over- 
topping weed hardwoods. 
This has been accomplished 
at little or no expense by 
giving the wood for the 
work. A small acreage of 
open land which failed to 
restock naturally has been 
planted to pine, but Mr. 
Walker does not believe in 
planting except as a last 
resort. 

The bulk of the Walker 
Forest, as it now stands 
ready to pass into the hands 
of the State to be laid low 
to make room for the ris- 
ing flood of water, is claimed 
by its owner to be better 
stocked than at any time in 
the past. It is at the highest 
peak of its productiveness. 

Likewise the sawmill, and 
the finishing shop with its 
planer, moulder and matcher 
will soon cease their labors 


Powered by water wheels they have handled for 








was never greater than the volume produced during the 
period. In fact Mr. Walker estimates that his pine stands 
have been growing at least 200,000 board feet annually, 
while his annual cut has seldom exceeded 150,000 board feet. 
Annual growth he estimates to be approximately 500 board 


many years the cut of the forest together with an equally 
large volume of logs brought in by neighboring woodland 
owners, all told from 300,000 to 400,000 board feet an- 
nually. Among the products of the Walker mill were floor- 
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ing, clapboards, door and window casings, silo staves, chair 
stock, picker sticks, cloth boards, wagon and truck body stock, 
and general house finish. 

The Walker plan of selective periodic cuttings and con- 
tinuous production combined with the manufacturing of 
finished products in a centrally located, permanent mill, and 
the sale of these products direct to the consumer at retail 
prices has resulted in substantial and never failing annual 
profits for the owner. On the other side of the picture is 
the “cut out and get out” method of the portable mill owner 
who had no interest in the land, who bought only the stump- 


age, cut clean, and sold the lumber in the rough at wholesale 
prices. The owner of such land got the going price for his 
stumpage, and was left with windrows of slash, a scattering 
of worthless hardwoods, and the prospect of some day having 
the cutting covered with a stand of cheap cordwood. 

It is regrettable that the Walker Forest must go, as there 
are too few such examples of successful private forest man- 
agement in the region, but to those who were privileged to 
know the forest and its owner, it will remain as a memor- 


able enterprise in forestry that paid, and paid well. 


Forests and America’s Future 


(Continued from page 747) 


the small, unreasonable legends that are somewhat akin to 
the winds in the vales of my childhood, and you may care 
. to sing them in your disconsolate evenings.’ 

“And they said to him, ‘If you think we have time for 
that kind of nonsense nowadays, you cannot know much of 
the progress of modern commerce.’ 

“And then the poet wept, for he said, ‘Alas, they are 
damned!’ ”’ 

I give this whimsical touch from Dunsany to emphasize 
the fact that beauty is not a thing that can be bought by a 
rich nation. You cannot forever go into antique shops and 
sponge off of the sense of beauty your ancestors had. Beauty 
cannot be bought by a rich nation; beauty is something that 
is born in the soul of a radiant people! 

Now, beauty is not just something to hang on the walls; 
beauty has a very intimate relation to the social content and 
social discontent of a commonwealth. I shall never for- 
get a dramatic little incident that happened just outside my 
apartment in New York several years ago. I had started 
out of the door of my apartment house for my office, when 
a garbage wagon turned the corner. The horses slowed 
down to an almost imperceptible walk. The driver turned 
in the seat, holding the reins with one hand, and with a rev- 
erent carefulness lifted from one of the garbage cans a half 
dozen almost fresh yellow tulips that were, I suppose, the 
discarded remainder of some brilliant dinner party the night 
before. I thought I could sense a glow on the garbage col- 
lector’s face, as he laid four of these yellow tulips on the 
seat beside him and flung the other two to a hungry-eyed 
little girl who was watching him from the sidewalk. 

Four men and a woman stopped to watch that little curb- 
stone drama, and it was worth watching. It had more to 
say to the people of New York than many of the plays that 
were playing to crowded houses on Broadway. Here was 
a man who, in the midst of collecting garbage, loved beauty 
and shared it. As I watched that garbage collector, I 
found my faith in democracy, which I admit is more than 
a bit shaken now and then by the news, strengthened. 


The outstretched arm of that garbage collector, reaching 
for yellow tulips, seemed to me that morning a symbol of man- 
kind’s universal hunger for beauty, and I felt that as long 
as there is something in men that will make them search for 
beauty, even in garbage cans, it is safe to assume that they 
can, if given a real chance, make democracy work, for I am 
certain that such men would rather reach for yellow tulips 
than for either the sword of war or the firebrand of social 
revolution. I thought, as I watched that garbage collec- 
tor, that I saw how radicals are made in a democracy, and 
I framed in my mind a definition of a radical: A radical is 
a garbage collector who has never found yellow tulips in 
his cans. 

Social unrest always finds its readiest recruits among men 
who have never been able to extract joy from their jobs or 
from their environment. It is an old observation that hun- 
gry men turn radical, but what we are likely to forget is 
that men with full stomachs may still be hungry with “a 
hunger not of the belly kind, that is banished with bacon 
and beans,” but with a gnawing hunger for the things that 
make life free and adventurous and abundant. Maybe the 
statesmen have overlooked beauty as a campaign issue; for 
men do not revolt against a government that is making their 
work and their lives and their environment beautiful. Beau- 
tiful homes, beautiful factories, beautiful offices, beautiful 
cities, beautiful landscapes, beautiful relations in business and 
industry; a community and state and national life that 
stimulate and satisfy men’s hunger for beauty—these are 
the things that turn the energies of mankind from the ruin 
of revolt into the radiance of creative living. I suggest that 
beauty is better and cheaper than the big stick as an instru- 
ment for’ maintaining law and order and contentment and 
satisfaction. That a reforestation policy can make possible 
vast areas of beauty in which the soul of this people can 
continually renew itself is by no means its smallest con- 
tribution to the social welfare of the nation. 











Memorial Trees and Groves 


By G. H. CoLLincwoop 





ECENTLY there 
came to the office 
of The American 


Forestry Association a re- 
quest for six Washington 





“Memorial Trees and Groves” carries the suggestion that trees 
be planted in honor of the loyal living as well as for the hero dead. 


This completes the series on tree planting and tree care-—EpiTor. 


representing the thirteen 
They -were the 
seed of the Friendship 
Tree that stands near 
Bath, Pennsylvania. This 


Colonies. 








elms. No explanation was 

given as to what a Washington elm is; but inquiry revealed 
it to be an American elm directly descended from the elm 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, under whose shade Wash- 
Further 
inquiry brought out a story of a young Harvard law stu- 
dent who frequently passed the historic old tree. One day 
in early June his attention was attracted by windrows of 
seeds which had collected about its base. He reached in hastily 
between the 


ington took command of the Continental troops. 


iron 
guards and grab- 
bed a handful of 
and _ litter. 
These he thrust in- 
to his coat pocket. 
When he reached 
his room he wrap- 


seeds 


tree grew from a tiny 
seedling which General Washington dug with his own hands 
from his garden at Mount Vernon and presented to General 
Robert Brown. The General carried it in his saddle bag up 
through the Federal City, across Maryland and well into 
One hundred and 


forty-seven years later nuts from that tree were sent to each 


Pennsylvania. There the seedling grew. 
state governor, and those which were given to President 
Coolidge were planted in the District of Columbia nur- 
series. They will be 
transplanted and 
dedicated with ap- 
propriate ceremo- 
nies during thecele- 
bration of the two 
hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of 





ped them inanews- 
paper and put them 
in his trunk. Not 
long afterward he 
returned to his 
home in Maryland 
for the summer va- 
cation, and planted 
the seeds from the 
Washington elm in 
the garden. They 
grew, and a few 
years afterward a 
favorite niece suc- 
ceeded in getting a 
few of the little 
trees planted near 
the Washington 
tomb at Mount 
Vernon and on the 
grounds of a num- 
ber of state capitols. 

Three years ago 
The American For- 
estry Association 
assisted Barbara 
Bayne of Califor- 
nia in the presen- 
tation of thirteeen 
horse chestnuts 








TWO WASHINGTON MEMORIAL AVENUES 


Above—One of several avenues of trees leading to the Lincoln Memo- 

rial, planted in honor of the great American. Below—A double row of 

maples on Sixteenth Street planted in honor of the men of the District 
of Columbia who gave their lives during the World War. 


George Washing- 
ton in 1932. 

For several years 
Boy Scouts have 
cooperated with 
the Department of 
Agriculture in dis- 
tributing walnuts 
and walnut seed- 
lings from trees 
growing at Mount 
Vernon, Arlington 
Cemetery, Monti- 
cello and other his- 
toric spots. Last 
spring a stretch of 
country road in 
Iowa was planted 
to such seedlings, 
and people came 
from distant parts 
to help. The Amer- 
ican Forestry Asso- 
ciation has secured 
contributions from 
its members and 
friends to guaran- 
tee the continua- 
tion of this work 
on a broader and 
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more comprehensive scale in a project that it now has ac- 
tively under way. 

These are only a few examples of the desire for seeds or 
seedlings from historic trees. Such trees gathered together 
would fill a fair-sized arboretum, and they bring to mind 
the thought that trees are like men, 

“Some are born great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness 
thrust upon them.” 

The redwoods and the giant se- 
quoias of California are undoubtedly 
America’s greatest examples of those 
which have achieved greatness, but 
there are thousands of other trees 
which deserve to be preserved and 
memorialized for themselves. There 
are also the many trees dedicated in 
memory of a great occasion, a splen- 
did deed or a worthy person whose 
greatness has been thrust upon 
them. 

With man’s care and protection 
they will be as worthy as the others. 
Undoubtedly their numbers will in- 
crease with the years, for there is 
increasing recognition that in hon- 
oring trees honor is reflected upon 
ourselves. 

A single tree may be planted to 
some person, as in Lafayette Park.in 
the city of Washington a fine young 
red oak honors Grace Goodhue Cool- 
idge, and in turn honors the mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs who 
planted it one rainy morning in 


April 1929, 

Stretching for more than two 
miles on either side of the northern 
portion of Sixteenth Street in the 
same city is an avenue of maples 
which the American Legion planted 
to the memory of those men of the 
District of Columbia who gave 
their lives during the World War. 
tree is a bronze shield bearing the 
whom that tree is dedicated. Each 
friends place wreaths or flowers at the base of some of the 


At the base of each 
name of the man for 
Memorial Day loving 


trees and it is no uncommon sight to see people search out 
the tree which bears the name of a soldier whom they 
Similar avenues or. individual trees dedicated to 
They grow 


knew. 
local heroes are in every state in the Union. 
more beautiful and more memorable every year. 

Although many memorial trees are planted on carefully 
chosen sites as seedlings or transplants, there is much to be 
said in favor of memorializing well-grown trees. In the same 
way it need not be limited to an individual tree, or even an 
avenue of them, but a whole grove may be dedicated. 





California redwood groves are espe- 
cially desirable as memorials and many 
are being so dedicated. 


The Women’s Clubs of California have purchased a red- 
wood grove and made it available to the state as a park. 
Those of the State of Washington have raised the money fo: 
the purchase of a tract of virgin Douglas Fir. In Massa- 
chusetts the Women’s Clubs have leagued together to acquire 
a stand of white pine near Petersham, 
while in Maryland they have turned 
over to the State Forester a forest 
of loblolly pine on the Eastern Shore 
and a forest of mixed pine and hard- 
wood up in the extreme western end 
of the state. 

The story of how the women of 
California acquired their grove is 
It has been de- 
scribed by their conservation chair- 
man, Mrs. W. W. Green. After 
nearly four years of effort they had 
collected about $40,000 which they 
placed in a bank to draw interest. 


worth repeating. 


Then they searched over the state 
for the biggest and best bargain 
among the redwoods. “When we 
found the tract,” said Mrs. Green, 
“we learned that the state was try- 
ing to put over a $6,000,000 bond 
issue for the state parks, each dollar 
to be matched by a dollar of private 
So we spent two years put- 
ting over the bond issue. By that 
time we had $45,000 in the bank. 
We demanded $45,000 from the 
This 
made possible the purchase of a $90,- 
000 plot of redwoods to be a perma- 
nent playground.” So they turned it 
over with satisfactory ceremonies to 
the state, and it is now being cared 
for and is forever available to the 
public for their enjoyment. ‘This is 
a memorial to the women whose vision 


capital. 


state. They gave it to us. 


and spirit of public service made 
possible the gathering of the funds 
and the passage of the bond issue. 

All over America club women are planting trees which 
make a part of the Mary Sherman Forest, and others are 
planting trees to Betty Sippel, president and past president 
of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

In New York State Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall is in- 
spiring women to honor the late Stephen Mather by planting 
memorial trees. The first planting was started last May on 
the Bolton Road along the west side of Lake George. The 
New York State Conservation Commission furnished ten 
thousand pine trees for planting a plot near the Gene Stratton 
Porter Forest. 

The women of Alabama are urging that all the main high- 
way approaches to towns and cities be planted with memorial 


shade trees. The State Forestry Department has supplied 
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On 
Armistice Day, 1929, the members of an American Legion 
Chapter dug the holes for the planting of two miles of trees. 
Ten miles of the Andrew Jackson Highway are to be made 


many of the trees and helped supervise their planting. 


a ‘‘Road of Remembrance”’ for the soldiers killed during the 
World War. 
flowering 
Southland are being planted be- 


As far as possible 
trees typical of the 
tween the sturdier oaks and elms. 
One town is reported to have 
planted 600 crépe myrtle during 
the past year, another 200 dog- 
wood, others japonica, while Mo- 
bile is famous for her azaleas. 

In North Dakota, where it 
takes real effort to make a tree 
grow, some of the Women’s Clubs 
have planted trees to the aviator 
of the northern plains, Carl Ben 
Eielson. 

Usually when we think of me- 
morial trees or groves we picture 
in our minds spreading oaks, or 
red- 
woods, but the women of Florida 


stately pines or towering 
grasped their unique opportunity 


and memorialized a stand of 


palms. ‘They raised the money 
and purchased over 1,500 acres of 
palm trees, and inspired the state 
to increase the area to +,000 acres. 
This they call the Royal Palm 
State Park. It is fifty 
miles southwest from Miami. 


about 


The saving of a grove of palm 
trees leads one to commend the 
foresight of the Women’s Clubs 
of Arizona in helping save an 
area of giant cactus. 

An 


diagonally across the campus of 


avenue of elms planted 
the University of Michigan serves 
to remind those who would in- 
quire that Andrew D. White was 


mn 


an assistant professor there before 
Cornell University was imagined. 
He planted the elms, perhaps in 
memory of his own alma mater, 
and 


planting similar avenues on the hills above Ithaca. 


was later responsible for 
At each 
institution they stand as living memorials to an educational 
leader and help to weld the interests of two great universities. 
On the campus of the University of California at Berkeley 
is a stately grove of forty-five year old eucalyptus which 
tower one hundred and seventy feet above eight massive 
seats carved out of redwood logs facing an open fire-place. 
Here forestry students gather about a gleaming fire and hold 
communion with nature or listen to stimulating talks. One of 


the logs bears a bronze tablet with the following inscription: 





The women of Florida took the first steps 
toward preserving the palms and helped 
establish the Royal Palm State Park. 





Foresters’ Circle 
May the ideals fostered around this camp-fire play a worthy 
part in the conservation of the beauty and usefulness of our 
forests. 
Gift of the Union Lumber Company 
In Saxony, the 
school at Tharandt, is an oak 
grove covering about two acres 


near forest 


which dates back to the spring of 
1843, when students and friends 
of the celebrated forester Hein- 
rich von Cotta gathered to cele- 
brate his eightieth birthday by 
planting eighty little trees. With 
the passage of the years the trees 
have grown to mighty oaks that 
shelter a rough stone monument 
whereon is recorded in German 
the 
Here is a case where little trees 


verse memorable occasion. 
may be said to have had greatness 
thrust upon them, but now they 
fill the square and are great in 
their own right. The purpose of 
the planners has been fulfilled 
and a forester has been fittingly 
honored. 

The classic shade of memorial 
trees that grow on many a college 
campus inspire young men to see 
visions, and encourage old men 
They tie that 
which has gone before with the 


to dream dreams. 


present, and pointing toward the 
future form a backbone for many 
Frequently 
they are associated with men and 


splendid traditions. 


women whose contributions to 
human progress are beyond the 
power of one to calculate. 

Among the memorials to heroes 
of wars, to statesmen, to scientists 
and to public servantsinthecity of 
Washington is one that constantly 
encourages peace and good will 
between two great nations. This 
is the border of Japanese cherry 
trees that fringes the Tidal Basin 
and a portion of Potomac Park. 
They were the gift of the city of Tokio to Mrs. William 
Howard Taft when she was in the White House and through 
her to the American people. They are always attractive, but 
each spring when the grass is a delicate green the waters 
reflect bowers of pink blossoms to create a picture that is 
unbelievably lovely. The crowds who come to see them are 
reminded of our beauty-loving neighbors in the, Orient, and 
seeds are sown which grow into friendly feeling for the 
people of Japan. 

Of unusual interest as this goes to press is a “Hope Tree” 
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near the hamlet of Balaton-fured in Hungary which was 
planted four years ago by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. The 
planter of such a tree is supposed to live for at least five 
years after the planting, providing the tree lives. The poet- 
sage now lies ill at Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. Recently in 
response to an anxious cablegram 
signed by him, the following reas- 
suring message crossed the seas: 
“It is shedding its leaves but its 
sap is healthy and its life seems 
assured.”” May the hope that was 
planted with this tree help the 
man it honors to complete the 
fullfillment of his years. 

This article has dealt largely 
with the memorials established by 
the several state federations of 
women’s clubs and by the chap- 
ters of the Legion. 
Even then only a few of the high 
Their work 


American 


spots were touched. 
represents only two facets of the 
beautiful array of memorial trees 
which are becoming a part of the 
life of this nation. Another is 
the splendid memorial tree plant- 
ing which the Detroit News in 
cooperation with the Michigan 
State Department of Conserva- 
tion has made available to the 
people. They have laid the foun- 
dations for a vast memorial forest. 

But one need not go far afield 
or join with any group to have a 
memorial tree. ‘Those who have 
dooryards of their own may plant 
a white birch in memory of their 
mother, or in memory of all the 
splendid mothers, for this is the 
tree that has been chosen nation- 
ally to honor motherhood. Fre- 
quently a tiny tree is planted in 


eae 


honor of a new-born baby and the 
two may grow up together. In 
some parts of the Eastern States 
there is a tradition of planting 
dower trees or bride-and-groom 
trees. These are frequently con- 
trasting varieties that grow well together, like a sturdy oak 
and a more graceful elm. They may stand on either side of a 
walk, interlacing their branches and their roots like the two 
trees into which the gods changed the mythical Baucis and 
Philemon. 

Not the least worthwhile memorials are the outdoor living 
Christmas trees whose numbers are already legion and which 
promise to increase with the coming years. No other tree can 
we expect to glorify with lights and decorations as we can 
the Christmas tree, and no other can fill so warm a place in 





The Nation’s Christmas Tree at Wash- 

ington, D. C. Of all memorial trees none 

is more beautiful or is dedicated to a pur- 

pose more full of meaning than the living 
Christmas tree. 


our hearts. Cities and communities may have their living 
Christmas trees, but the one that grows in the dooryard has 
a special personal place. The planting of the tree may be 
made a family affair in which all the members participate, 
and each year when the lights are turned on theirinterestis re- 
newed and the tree is rededicated. 

Memorial trees and groves are 
a more personalized development 
of the celebration of Arbor Day. 
While retaining many of the 
worthwhile elements of the Arbor 
Day program, the memorial tree 
is vitalized by association with an 
individual or a company of per- 
sons who have made a real con- 
tribution. Their memory is kept 
green by the life of the tree. 
Fortunately, also, there is a grow- 
ing realization that tree memorials 
may be dedicated to the loyal liy- 
ing as well as to the sometimes 
mythical hero dead. 

To attempt to enumerate the 
kinds of trees that may be planted 
for memorials would be to start 
an entirely new chapter. After all, 
any tree that will grow may be 
chosen. It need only have some of 
the qualities that may remind one 
of the fine qualities of the one who 
is being honored. Without de- 
tracting from the importance of 
the tree, we must not forget that 
it is usually the ceremony that ac- 
companies its dedication that 
makes it a memorial tree. Fur- 
thermore, if it is to be known for 
long as a memorial it may well 
be permanently marked. The 
marker need not be on the tree, 
but preferably at its base, and 
of some enduring material like 
” bronze or stone. 

The ceremony of dedicating a 
tree or a grove may be as elabo- 
rate as the occasion demands. 
Usually simplicity is to be desired 
and it needs the presence of 
children to be complete. Suggestions for satisfactory pro- 
grams are available from The American Forestry Associa- 
tion or may be found in a number of books. A recent book 
that devotes a chapter to tree planting programs is Priscilla 
Edgerton’s “First Steps in Southern Forestry.” Some years 
ago Charles Lathrop Pack presented a compilation of poems 
called ‘““The Forest Poetic,” many of which could be used 
in such a program. Several States and the United States 
Department of Agriculture have Arbor Day bulletins which 
can usually be secured free upon request. 
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Twelfth of a Series of Practical Forestry Discussions 
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Ownership of large forest areas is often divided. Results are better when the 
plans of the several owners are unified. 


Coordination of Public Timber Sales with 
Operating Plans of Contiguous Private 
Forests an Aid to Sustained Yield 


The federal government with its National Forests and unreserved timber land, 
supplemented by the Indian forests (which it administers), holds the balance of 
power in regulating the expansion, contraction, and perpetuation of lumber produc- 
tion. Some lumber mills are already entirely dependent upon federally owned tim- 
ber, some are partially so dependent, and others must soon look to the National 
Forests for their supply of timber. 


In the opinion of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association the control- 
ling public timber sales policies should be: 


(1) Sales of federal or state owned timber only as necessary to 
maintain existing forest industries, or to meet ascertained local needs 
(as distinguished from local ambitions) on a sustained yield basis; 
elsewhere the present suspension of public timber sales. 

(2) Where there are adjacent or intermingled private forest lands, 
establishment for the area as a whole of a sustained yield plan of 
cutting. 

(3) In the procurement of government owned timber, preference 
assured to operators on adjoining lands whose plans for sustained 
cutting, meet reasonable requirements of the public forest agencies. 


National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Mention AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lirr—/t Helps 


Transportation Bldg. 











Forestry Program of the 
National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association Summarized 


1. Intensive campaign to encourage every 
commercial forest owner to study cgrefully the 
economic timber-growing possibilities of his 
properties. 

2. Encouragement to forest owners to study 
the economic advantages of selective logging and 
sustained yield methods and to apply them 
wherever practicable. 


3. Expert advice to individual forest-land 
owners and to regional lumber manufacturers’ 
associations to stimulate and direct forest eco- 
nomic studies of individual forest-land properties. 


4. Acceleration of cooperative activities under 
the Clarke-McNary and McSweeney-McNary 
Federal acts to eliminate methods of oppressive 
taxation, to extend effective protection against 
fires, to improve standards of wood utilization 
and to advance sound economic practice in for- 
est conservation and replacement. 


5. Development of plans for stabilization of 
the lumber industry and the orderly contro! of 
production. 

_ 6. Coordination of sales of Federal and State 
Forest timber with the activities of owners of 
adjacent private forest property. 

7. Larger appropriations for the protection of 
National Forests. 

8. Expansion of Federal, State and Municipal 
forest ownership. 

9. Permanent reproductive administration of 
the Indian Reservation forests. 

10. Education of the pub‘ic to a more in- 
telligent utilization of lumber and other forest 
products, and encouragement of public and pri- 
vate research in the utilization of logging and 
sawmill by-products and diversification of wood 


uses. 


(For copy of the full Program, 
write the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, Transportation 

Building, Washington, D. C.) 
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Ask Dad, He Knows! 


You can get along at Christmas time without holly, but you 
must have the berries.—Virginian-Pilot. 
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In North Carolina a candidate for sheriff chopped wood for a 
woman voter only to find at the end of his chore that his rival was 
churning for her on the back porch. It seems the rival had the 
butter of the argument, it being obvious the first one had an ax 
to grind.—Detroit News. 





The Deputy 
The Duke of Marlborough had an emu given to him. 
sent to Blenheim, and great interest was taken in the chances of 
its capacity for procreation in that country. 
Eventually it laid an egg. The duke and duchess were away 
from home, so a telegram was sent to the latter by the agent 
It was in these terms: 


It was 


to apprise her of the event. 

“Emu has laid an egg; in the absence of your grace have put 

goose to sit on it.”—The Passing Show. 
Wot's the Joke? 

A dear old lady visited the zoological gardens, and after 
wandering about for some time, went up to a keeper and tapped 
him on the shoulder with her umbrella. 

“I want to ask you,” she said, “which of the animals you 
consider the most remarkable.” 

The keeper scratched his head for a while. 

“Well, mum,” he said at length, “after careful consideration. 
I’ve come to the conclusion as the biscuit goes to the laughing 
hyena.” 

“Indeed! 
remarkable ?” 

“Well, mum, he only has a sleep once a month, an’ he only has 
a drink once a year, so what he’s got to laugh about is a mystery 
to me!"—London Answers. 

The Bear Should Have Honked 

Some doubt has been expressed concerning a collision between 

a big bear and an automobile driven by Parker Anderson, Exten- 


And why do you consider the laughing hyena so 








sion Forester for Minnesota. In a recent number of the Smoke 
Screen, Ranger Dick Williams produces real proof as follows: 
“Tt was a real bear and no mistake. A farmer who happened to 
be near the place said he saw the animal plain as 
~———= = could be; and that after this monstrous big mean 
old bear ran into Andy’s car he was not hurt a 
bit and simply stood there and switched his long 
tail at the flies, then bawled a couple of times and 
went to eating grass by the roadside. That is 
proof enough for any reasonable person.” 


Must Be Properly Outfitted 


Bagging jumping beans, a favorite Mexican 
sport requiring great skill, has succeeded in lur- 
ing American big-game hunters into that south- 
ern clime. A veteran at the sport knows that 
3 sneaking up on the bean is the best means of 
capturing it (for this purpose sneakers are to 
be worn), and, because of the high nervous ten- 
sion at which a bean lives, one should use the 
utmost delicacy in proceeding. 

Different people have different equipment, but the standard 
outfit is as follows (reading from left to right): A white muslin 
bag, delicately scented and having a draw string (though a bean 
has no real sense of smell, he avoids odorless sacks), and a 
padded box in which to place the prey. A conscientious bagger 
usually affects a visor to save wear and tear on the optics, but 
colored glasses are equally effective and twice as becoming. An- 
other feature is gloves, kid ones or bean-skin. The bean-skin are 
generally preferred since they fool the pursued into thinking they 
are simply a colony of fellow beans. 











It would take volumes to plumb the depths of a bean’s mental 
workings, but of one thing we wish to warn you. This living 
vegetable is in the game to outwit you when and where he can; 
hence he must be handled with gloves. Perhaps you also should 
stock up with a pair of nice soft ankle protectors, and be on your 
guard; a bean bite around the shin often incurs serious complica- 
tions, such as twitching eyebrows. And, to eliminate any possibil- 
ity of the bean’s eluding you, put a salt-shaker in your mess- 
kit.—University H. S. Broadcaster, Ann Arbor. 
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Ringland Appointed Foreign 
Attache 


Arthur C. Ringland has accepted the posi- 
tion as Forester with the Foreign Agricultural 
Service under the administrative direction 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
and the 
Service. 
but his work will carry him into every for- 
ested country in Europe. 
field for foresters. Mr. Ringland will keep 
in touch with European forestry develop- 
ment to the end that a national forest policy 
for the United States be effectively 
developed. Emphasis will be placed upon 
profitable forest land use and scientific tim- 


technical direction of the Forest 


His headquarters will be in Berlin, 


This opens a new 


may 


ber growing. 
National Grange Seeks Creation 
of Bureau of Conservation 
Declaring the time has come when the im- 
portant conservation interests of the country 
should be 
under one head in the Department of Agri- 


regrouped in one bureau and 


_culture, Louis J. Taber, national master of 
the National Grange, in an address before 


the sixty-fourth annual session at Rochester, 
New York, stated that until such time as a 
Bureau of Conservation is created, the Na- 
tional Grange will insist on the transfer of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and Irrigation 
from the Department of Interior to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
“le. is that 
lands, irrigation, and reclamation, conserva- 


unfortunate forestry, public 
tion, water rights, enforcement of migratory 
bird act, National Parks, 


propagation, and kindred problems are lo- 


fisheries, game 
cated in various bureaus, departments and 
branches of government,” said Mr. Taber. 
“The time has come when these important 
interests should be regrouped in one bureau 
and head, in the Department of Agriculture. 
If the birthright of the children of tomorrow 
is to be protected, if parks and play grounds 
are to render their full service, if the interests 
of the sportsmen, the interests of the lover of 
wild life, as well as the interests of agricul- 
ture, are to be protected, departmental reor- 
ganization is needed. This bureau should be 
under the leadership of an assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, interested in the great out- 
doors and informed on conservation problems. 


“Until such time as a Bureau of Conserva- 
tion is created, the Grange will insist on the 
transfer of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Irrigation, from the Department of Interior, 
to the Department of Agriculture. With the 
Farm Board, from one branch of the govern- 
ment, advocating a program of reduced pro- 
duction, and another branch of the govern- 
ment advocating irrigation, reclamation, 
colonization, drainage and exploitation, it is 
time for the government to be fair, not only 


to agriculture, but to its taxpayers.” 


Alabama Fire Season 


Although approximately six and a quarter 
per cent of the forest land in Alabama was 
burned over during the first six months of 
1930, this amount is far below the average 
ravaged by fire prior to the inauguration of 
cooperative. work between the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the state and local communities, 
statistics of the state forestry department re- 
veal. Nine months of drought and exhaus- 
tion of the department’s funds for control 
work added to the hazards of the season, 
with fires totalling 17,972. 


A GROUP OF THE STATE FORESTERS WHO ATTENDED THE RECENT MEETING AT PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Keep FOREST FIRE PREVENTION 
Before the Children 


with Holden Book Covers 


This illustrates a typical Holden Cover. Free samples and prices gladly sent on 
request. 

Millions of Holden Book Covers are used annually in the schools to keep 
school books clean and attractive. Here is an opportunity for conservation- 
minded people and organizations to create respect for forests and trees in 
the minds of growing school children. 


State Forestry Pennsylvania 
Departments are using 
of Vermont, these covers 
New Hampshire, to spread the 
Connecticut and Forestry message. 


Holden Patent Book Covers have been used on school books for over 50 
years. Write us for an explanation of our plan without any obligation on 


your part. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS AND STREAMS, BOTH ARE DESTROYED 
BY FIRE. PREVENT FIRES AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











TREE SEEDS FROM THE NEW CROP 


Certified as to Origin and Species 
WE COLLECT ALL CONIFERS OF THE GULF AND WEST COAST 


Among Special Collections in 1930 Are 





ABIES GRANDIS—WASHINGTON ABIES LASIOCARPA—WASHINGTON 
PINUS CARIBAEA—GEORGIA PICEA SITCHENSIS—ALASKA 
PINUS ECHINATA—ARKANSAS CHAMAECYPARIS NOOTK—ALASKA 
LIBOCEDRUS DECURRENS—CAL TSUGA MERTENSIANA—OREGON 
The Ionc-fReL, [ymber Company 
LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 
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Mather Memorials 

Stephen T. Mather is to be memorialized 
by the erection of bronze plaques bearing his 
likeness in the National Parks and National 
Monuments, secured to the country largely by 
his foresight, energy and devotion. This 
tribute has been determined upon by the 
Stephen T. Mather Appreciation Commit- 
tee, of which John Hays Hammond is the 
chairman, in accordance with the plan 
adopted last spring to honor Mather’s mem- 
ory within the domains of the parks and 
monuments, whose care became his life work. 

The plaques, which have been designed by 
Bryant Baker of New York, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading sculptors, will bear the profile 
of the man who created the present system 
of the National Parks and will be about 
three feet wide. Mr. Baker is the sculptor 
who chiseled the statue of the “Pioneer 
Woman” which was recently unveiled in 
Oklahoma. Other designs of his are the 
statue of Woodrow Wilson at Geneva, 
Switzerland, and the one of Grover Cleve- 
land soon to be unveiled in Buffalo. 

The public-welfare medal of the National 
Academy of Sciences was awarded posthu- 
mously to Mr. Mather last spring. An ideal- 
ist, who thought of the park system as a “na- 
tional gallery of American scenic ‘master- 
pieces,’ Stephen Mather brought about uni- 
fied National Park control, scientifically or- 
ganized and supervised. 

The executive committee which chose 
plaques as memorials included George W. 
White of Washington, Dr. Vernon L. Kel- 
logg of the National Research Council, Dr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Representative Louis C. 
Cramton of Michigan, Theodore Noyes, Edi- 
tor of the Washington Star, Mrs. Henry A. 
Strong of the Hattie M. Strong Foundation, 
and Franklin Adams of the Pan American 


Union. 





Wisconsin Plans Six Forests 


As a result of a state-wide survey made 
by the Wisconsin Conservation Commission 
it has been proposed that six state forest pur- 
chase areas compiising more than 1,000,000 
acres of forest land be established for for- 
estry use. If the purchase project is ap- 
proved by the governor $80,000 of the money 
raised by the one-twentieth mill forestry tax 
will probably be available for buying land. 





Massachusetts Town Forest 
Conference 

At the annual conference of the Massachu- 
setts Town Forest Committees held in Fitch- 
burg October 24 and 25 progress made in 
1930 was discussed by Harris A. Reynolds, 
secretary, and the five-year plans made dur- 
ing the year were presented by H. O. Cook, 
chief forester of the state. 
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Alfred K. Chittenden 


Professor Alfred Knight Chittenden, head 
of the Department of Forestry of the Michi- 
gan State College at East Lansing, Michigan, 
since 1914, died of heart disease at the Spar- 
row Hospital in Lansing on November 1. 
Professor Chittenden graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale in 1900 and 
received the degree of Master of Forestry 
from the Yale Forest School in 1902. Dur- 
ing a varied experience in many parts of the 
country with the United States Forest Service 
he was the author of a number of bulletins. 
While at the Michigan State College he 
served as president of the Michigan Forestry 
Association, chairman of the Ohio Valley Sec- 
tion of the Society of American Foresters, 
and, at the time of his death, as a director of 
the Lake States Forest Experiment Station. 
He was a member of The American Forestry 
Association and a senior member of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters. Professor Chit- 
tenden is survived by his wife, Mrs. Lulu W. 
Howard Chittenden, and his father, Prof. 
Russell Henry Chittenden, Director of the 
Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. 





Utah Favors Federal Control of 
Public Lands 


Opposition to the proposal of turning over 
the control of the Public Domain to the 
states by the Federal Government has been 
voiced in Utah. Meeting with William 
Peterson of the President’s' Public Lands 
Commission, the Utah State Land Board en- 
dorsed plans recommending Federal control 
of public lands. 





Kelley Dismissed 


Robert S. Kelley has been dismissed from 
his position as an oil-field agent in the serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior. Pre- 
viously his desire to resign had been refused 
by Secretary Wilbur, and the dismissal fol- 
lowed an investigation by Attorney General 
Mitchell and a rebuke by President Hoover. 
Mr. Kelley had been in the employ of the 
Government for twenty-six years. He ten- 
dered his resignation from the service in 
September, stating that concessions had been 
made by the Department of the Interior to 
oil-lease applicants because of political or 
other pressure. Secretary Wilbur declined 
to accept his resignation and suspended him 
pending an investigation by the Department 
of Justice. On October 29 after a report by 
that department which found no substantia- 
tion for Mr. Kelley’s allegations he was 
notified by Dr. Wilbur that his “connections 
with the Interior Department may be con- 
sidered terminated by dismissal.” Mr. 
Kelley, who had held the position of chief 
of the Field Division of the General Land 
Office for the past six years charged that 
Colorado oil shale lands had been mis- 
handled. 





































































FeedtheBirds 


There is nothing that will attract and hold the 


song birds to your grounds as much as Dodson’s 
sheltered feeding stations, kept stocked with our 
grain mixture, Manchurian sunflower seed and my 
suet cake, described on page 23 of “Your Bird 
Friends and How to Win Them.” 


DODGONWS stanc 
and Bird Houses Make Ideal 
Christmas Gifts 





: ’ (Pat. appld.for) 
Dodson’s Hanging Sheltered Feeding Station 
A very novel, practical and interesting device. Com- 
plete ready to hang with two large automatic 


food baskets. Price 
with painted metal 
roof, $13.00; with 
copper roof, $16.00 
f.o.b. Kankakee, 
Illinois. Shipping 
weight 40 Ibs. 

















(Pat. appld. for) 
Dodson’s Automatic 
Sheltered Feeding Table 


This shelter automatically 
turns with the wind like a 
weathervane so that the  @atent 
birds are. always protected Applied For.) 
from snow, rain or wind and 3 

the floor and food is dry. Dodson Sheltered Food 
This table is made of white pore Pigg olin 
pine and equipped with an + tendencies ; 
eight foot round pole. Size food house and shelter. Made 


24x22x12 inches. Price f.o.b, 0f White pine—has ground “Your Bird 
Kankakee, $8.50. With cop- glass lights so birds will not Friends and How 


fly against it—provided with a ’ 

8 ft. pole. Has two auto- to Win Them” 
matic hoppers, wire food My fascinating 
baskets and _ book sent to any- 
hooks for suet. one who loves our 
size 24x24x18 beautiful songbirds. 
inches. Price It is full of things 
f.o.b. Kankakee you should know. 
$11.00; withcop- Based on forty 
per roof, $14.00. years study of this 
Shipping weight most _ interesting 
401bs.,pole 30 Ibs. subject. 


per roof, $11.00. Shipping 
weight 50 Ibs. 


Dodson’s Feeding Car 
The benefit of close observation of 
the birds. the advantages of feeding 
them, and teaching them not to fear 
you, are all 





(Pat. appld. for ripe farsa 
Dodson’s Window Feeding the use of 
Cafeteria this Dodson 


Feeding Car 
Window feeding table with adjustable which can 
bar and copper apron to fit any window. be provi- 
A most interesting and entertaining sioned at 
Feeding Station. Birds soon become the kitchen 
tame and your friends with this table. or nursery 





Complete, ready to put up, equipped window and (Pat. appld. for) 

with two hoppers for Dodson’s Grain slid out to the garden. 

Mixture. Basket for Dodson’s Suet Cake The car is made of white pine, and it 
and Hooks for suet. Price $12.00; with is 23x15 inches and 11 inches high. It is 
all copper roof $15.00. equipped with drinking cup, wire feed- 


ing rack, automatic food hopper and 
hooks for suet. With this car are fur- 
Order direct from this ad. Dodson’s Bird nished 50 feet of galvanized cable and 


Houses can only be bought from: 50 feet of cord. 
Price, f.o.b. Kankakee, $7.00. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC. This house is alse made with copper 


(The Bird House Man) roof at $8.00, f.o.b. Kankakee. 
732 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, III. Shipping weight, 10 pounds. 
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Go Fishing? 
Play Golf? 


Ever Hunt? 


Peanih Pants ond 

Make ¢ nts ai 

other Garments of 
s 


Ever Wear 


Ballard’s All W ool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 


conductor of heat; therefore, 


AE 











keeps body cool in summer and 


warm in winter. 





We Uniform New York State Rangers 
and Maine Game Wardens. 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 





























$2.50 Postpaid 





. 
Sportsman’s Kit Bag 
A practical container for luggage of hunter or fisherman. 
Opened and closed instantly with hookless fastener. Made 
of 13 oz. khaki duck with double thick ends and leather 


Strongly sewed with leather taped seams. When 
Displaces bulky 
Diameter 10”. 


handles. 

empty can be packed in very small space. 

traveling bags and suit cases. Length 21’. 
Write for catalog 


L. L. BEAN, 185 Main St., Freeport, Maine 





BOB WHITE QUAIL 

Americas Largest Producer 
Big, brown native southern; also im- 
porter of Mexican bob white. Free 
range bred birds for restocking, and 
pen raised for pen _ breeding 






purposes. Delivery only from 
December to April, inclusive. Free 
folder. 
M. E. BOGLE, San Antonio Texa 








i Five Sections. Brass bound. 
Big 3 ft. Telescope powerful Lenses. 10-Mile 
range. Special Eye Piece for looking at the sun, in- 


cluded FREE. Can be used as a Microscope. Guar- 
anteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. C.O.D. 15c extra. 


BENNER & COMPANY, T-47, TRENTON, N. J. 




















ma Ar Riles Plotele. # Telescopes 
Exess Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Cataleg. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Filth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





Committee on Elections 
Nominates Officers 


The following nominations have been 
made by the Committee on Elections ap- 
pointed to nominate officers of The American 
Forestry Association for the calendar year 
1931. These nominations will be presented 
to the membership by letter ballot early in 
December: 

President, George D. Pratt; 
George O. Vass; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover, District of Columbia; Dr. E. W. 
Nelson, District of Columbia; Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, New York; Dr. Henry S. Drinker, 
Pennsylvania; Jack Miner, Kingsville, On- 
Canada; Allen Hollis, New Hamp- 
shire; Glenn Frank, Wisconsin; Stafford 
King, Minnesota; Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
Michigan; Mrs. Francis E. Whitley, Iowa; 
George E. Vincent, Illinois; Stanley Coulter, 
Indiana; James R. Garfield, Ohio; Posey 
N. Howell, Mississippi; R. A. Long, Mis- 
souri; Dr. David Fairchild, Florida; 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, North Carolina; Peter 
Norbeck, South Dakota; William M. 
Wheeler, California; Philip Weyerhaeuser, 
Idaho; Sinclair Wilson, Oregon. 


Treasurer, 


tario, 


Directors, to serve for five years: F. W. 
State Forester of Maryland, Balti- 
more, Maryland; George W. Sisson, Jr., 
American Pulp and Paper Association, New 
York, and C. Arthur Bruce, Tennessee, di- 
rector Hardwood Manufacturers 
Institute, director to serve three years; Joy 
Morton, founder of the Morton Arboretum, 


Besley, 


National 


Chicago, Illinois. 

George H. Myers, chairman; Herbert A. 
Smith of the United States Forest Service, 
and Arthur Upson of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association form the person- 
nel of the Committee on Elections this year. 
The committee was named by the Board 
of Directors of the Association at its meet- 
ing in Washington on October 16. 

Under the by-laws of the Association, 
nominations other than those submitted by 
the Committee on Elections may be made by 
twenty-five or more members, provided these 
nominations are submitted to the Committee 
on Elections prior to November 1. No other 
nominations having been made, the ballot for 
1931 will contain only the names provided 
by the Committee on Elections. 





Christmas-Tree Crops 


The New Hampshire State Forester, John 
H. Foster, and the Farm Bureau Federation 
have collaborated to improve tree-marketing 
facilities in an effort to increase the returns 
to the farmer for the holiday crop of fir and 

Trees which the farmer sells for 
cents a dozen sell for seventy-five 
Investi- 


spruce. 
thirty 
cents and a dollar each in the cities. 
gation of the Christmas-tree industry and 
sales arrangements are being made that will 
make possible a substantial increase in the 
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original wholesale price. Tree owners are 
considering scientific forest-cutting practices 
in the belief that certain evergreens and 
laurel can be made a valuable perennial crop. 





North Country Conservation 

More effort for forest planting was the 
keynote of the conservation congress held in 
Marquette, Michigan, October 9 and 10, by 
the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau. 
Two hundred and fifty people from ten 
states attended the meeting. Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg urged the conference to 
support congressional 
forest planting as outlined in the Vanden- 
berg-Knutson Act. Mr. John W. Blodgett 
of Grand Rapids presented a paper on 
“National Reforestation” and preceding the 
conference members of the advisory com- 
mittee of the Lake States Experiment Sta- 
tion discussed the problems of reforestation 
for the northern states. 


appropriations for 


Recommendations made by the meeting in- 
cluded the zoning of states, whereby lands 
would be designated for agricultural settle- 
ment as well as for forest, recreational and 
other uses; a forest tax law that will encourage 
the practice of forestry by private land 
owners; the utilization of cut-over lands 
which are reverting to public ownership; 
the expansion of the federal program of 
land purchases for national forests; further- 
ing the forest fire control program by state 
and federal organization; the development 
of game refuges, public hunting grounds 
and wild life sanctuaries; the extension of 
the land economic survey to include all of 
Upper Peninsula counties, and 
an appropriation by the Michigan State 
Legislature for making aerial photographs 
to be used in the preparation of base maps. 


Michigan’s 





Louisiana Forestry Medal Award 

James “Pat” Carter, leader of the Junior 
Patrol of the Fisher 4-H Club in Louisiana, 
was unanimously chosen as the individual 
winner of the medal offered by The American 
Forestry Association. The large plaque was 
awarded the patrol of which he is the leader. 

The Junior Patrol is an integral part of 
the protection system of the Louisiana Divi- 
sion of Forestry and areas from 9,000 to 20,- 
000 acres in extent are allotted to members 
of a 4-H Club who organize themselves for 
fire-control work. 

The work of Pat and his leadership during 
the past year have been remarkable as shown 
by the records sent to the office of the exten- 
sion forester. Eighteen fires were extin- 
guished by his patrol and of that number he 
fought sixteen. For the past two years his 
unit has protected 10,000 acres, losing only 
255 acres in 1930 although that season has 
been called the worst on record. 

Louisiana forestry officials are already re- 
ceiving enrollments for the 1931 contest in 
which The American Forestry Association 
medals will be awarded. 
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Adirondack Timberland Owners 
Meet 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Empire State Forests Products Association 
held in Watertown, New York, on October 
9 and 10, was attended by representatives 
and owners of more than 1,300,000 acres of 
timberland. This is approximately one-third 
of the timberland in New York State, of 
which the State owns more than 2,000,000 
acres. A report by Clarence L. Fisher of 
Lyons Falls, showed that New York State 
had kept forest fires during the past year 
down to 66,807 acres, with a total estimated 
damages of $88,575. 
ing them is given as $92,000. 
statistics furnished by the 


The cost of suppress- 

According to 
Department of 
Conservation, 43 per cent of these fires were 
caused by careless smokers. 

The association passed resolutions urging 
the passage of State legislation to permit the 
establishment of county forests, as provided 
by the Hewitt law within the Adirondack 
counties, and also constitutional amendments 
to permit controlled recreational use of lands 
in the Adirondack preserve, and to allow the 
Highway Department to relocate State and 
county roads within the preserve. 

John N. Carlisle, of Watertown, New York, 
was elected president to succeed George W. 


Sisson, Jr., of Potsdam, New York. Other 
oficers are Thomas H. Stirling, Mechanics- 
ville, New York, vice-president; W. Clyde 


Sykes, Conifer, New York, treasurer, and 
A. B. Recknagel, Ithaca, New York, secre- 


tary. 





Pack Fellowships 


Applications for the fellowships offered by 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Forest Education 
Board must be made before January 15, 
1931, to Ward Shepard, Secretary of the 
board, 1214 Sixteenth Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
the circumstances of individual cases, range 
from $500 to $2,500 and will be made to men 
who intend to make forestry their life work. 


The awards, determined by 





Musk-Oxen Nearing Alaska 


The experimental herd of thirty-four 
musk oxen which arrived in New York from 
Greenland on September 15 is now on its 
way to Alaska after safely passing a month’s 
quarantine at the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try quarantine station. The Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of the U. S. 
Agriculture is transferring these animals to 


Department of 


Alaska in an effort to reestablish musk oxen 
inthe Territory. Doctor W. B. Bell, who ac- 
companied the shipment as far as Jersey City, 
Says that the animals were traveling com- 
fortably, taking food and water as usual, and 
exhibiting no undue excitement. They were 
in excellent health during the quarantine pe- 
tiod, with no trace of disease. 








You Can Be Sure of Your Shots 
with Xpert Shells 


WESTERN Xpert shells put an extra degree 
of certainty into every shot. They’re as fine 
a load for rabbit and quail as any man can 
want—and they sell at a price that saves 
you money. 

Xpert hits a little harder without any more 
recoil. It patterns a little better and en- 
ables you to bring in more game. If you 
want a top-quality, smokeless load at a 








Xp 


popular price, Xpert is the shell you’ve 
been looking for. 

For ducks—shoot Super-X. WESTERN’s 
famous long-range Super-X load enables 
you to pull down ducks and geese that 
usually get away. WESTERN, the World’s 
Champion Ammunition, is sold by deal- 
erseverywhere. Write us for interesting, 
free descriptive literature. 


ett 


SHOT SHELLS 





WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1215 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL, 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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GOOCH TREES are 
Very Appropriate for: 


Christmas Gifts 
Hospitals and Shut-ins 
Birthday Trees 

Bridge Prizes 

Table Decorations 
Indoor Greens 





2). \\~q BEAUTIFUL LIVING 
| CHRISTMAS TREES 


| Introducing Little Miss Spruce that for four years has been grow- 
| ing near the shores of a beautiful lake in Northern Maine. 

fl and adapted to a wide variety of soil and climate, this little tree 
y comes to you in a beautiful art pot, four sided and hand cast from 
the river clays nearby historic Jamestown. 
bit of sunshine the tree will keep healthy indoors during the winter 
months and in spring can be transplanted to the lawn or garden. 


Iie “We Will be Delighted with 
Each Other” 


PRICES 
$1.35 each delivered 
$10.00 per dozen 
F. O. B. Hopewell. 


Order Early 


Hardy 


Given moisture and a 


ADDRESS 


yar 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of real value 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


American Woods 


A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 






Ald ale 


ae 


q 






orester ° 


Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 

Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 

an Immediate Reply is Desired a Selt - Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 





















in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species. 
ROMEYN P. HOUGH CO. 
LOWVILLE, N. Y. 





QuesTION: Is western white pine the same 
as eastern white pine?—J. B. P., Ohio. 

















Answer: Both of these trees belong to the 
same family and each has its needles in 
clusters of five. The trees resemble one an- 
other in character of growth and in the 
quality of the wood produced, but there are 
botanical distinctions which set one apart 
from the other. The eastern white pine 
(Pinus strobus) has cones from five to eleven 
inches long and the tree attains heights rang- 
ing from 100 to 150 feet. The ordinary di- 
ameters at breast height of large trees are 
from three to four feet but occasionally trees 
have been found with diameters as great as 
six feet. The tree ranges through eastern 
Canada and our eastern states, west to 
Manitoba, Illinois and Iowa and south along 





Christmas Cards of 
Beal Wood 
SEND ONE DOLLAR 
You will receive six marvelously 
beautiful cards made of six different 
woods, with appropriate envelopes 
—and an illustrated folder from 
which further selection may be 
made. 
CARDS OF WOOD 


LOWVILLE, N.Y. 

















KELSEY’S “«GIFTREES” 
The Living Gift 


A little Spruce or Fir growing in an unique and attractive 
birch pot (Patent Pending) delivered to anyone in the United 
States for ONE DOLLAR each. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
EAST BOXFORD _ MASSACHUSETTS 














SIP Gg GP i GP i Gy Fe GP Gy GF its Py PN PI GP 
TESTED TREE SEED PAYS 


Be Sure It’s Certified— 
and Tested for Germinative Energy 


T is to your advantage to know what you buy. Not just seed 

but certified seed—seed that is tested for germinative energy 
and certified as to origin. Data is supplied on climate and 
altitude of origin, and purity given per cent by weight. 


Write for price list and planting guide on seed or 
Hardy Northern Grown Evergreens 


FOUNDED 18952 


BERLIN, N. H. 
Address: Forestry DEPARTMENT 


Rue Rigo Res Ruse See Ss es Sas Ses Rs Rs Regs Re Ss 
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the Allegheny Mountains to eastern Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and northern Georgia. The 
western white pine (P. monticola) has larger 
cones than eastern white pine ranging from 
twelve to eighteen inches long. Mature trees 
are from 100 to 150 feet high with diameter 
greater than the eastern species. Diameters of 
from four to five feet breast high have been 
fairly common with occasional specimens at- 
taining diameters of from seven to eight feet. 
It ranges from British Columbia through 
Montana and Idaho south to the Kern River 
Valley in California. 

QUESTION: How many states maintain 
nurseries for growing planting stock for re- 
foresting? How many of them secure federal 
aid for these nurseries ?—L. C. C., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


ANSWER: All the states with the exception 
of Arkansas, Arizona, IHinois, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, and 
Utah provide for the production of forest tree 
planting stock. This makes a total of forty 
states equipped to assist private owners to re- 
forest their lands. All of these states, with 
two exceptions, have nurseries. Colorado 
purchases tree stock from the national forest 
nursery at Monument, and Nebraska pur- 
chases similar stock from commercial nurs- 
eries within the state. Connecticut produces 
a portion of her planting stock, and purchases 
the remainder from a commercial nursery. 
All of the states which maintain forest tree 
nurseries receive federal aid through the 
Clarke-McNary law with the exception of 
Minnesota and Texas. Cooperation with 
West Virginia has been temporarily with- 
drawn, but will probably be resumed in July, 
1931. The present year’s federal appropria- 
tion for the cooperative distribution of forest 
planting stock is $93,000. The law authorizes 
an appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose. 





That Christmas List! 


Before it’s completed, turn to page 794 

and see what your Association offers 

in the form of delightful and appro- 
priate Christmas gifts. 
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Supports Englebright Bill 


An article by May Crocker in the Sentinel 
of Lodi, California, makes a plea for coop- 
eration in preventing fires at home and in 
the countryside. She calls attention to the 
contribution the individual can make to a 
fire-prevention program and urges support 
of the Englebright bill which will come be- 
fore the next session of Congress. 





National Parks Travel Data 


In spite of reduced use of transcontinental 
trains and of resorts generally, travel to the 
National Parks 
year. For the year just ended visitors to- 
taled 2,818,618 as against 2,680,597 in 1929, 
Yosemite National 


increased during the past 


an increase of 138,021. 
Park had the greatest number of visitors, 
receiving 458,566. Mount Rainier was sec- 
ond with 265,620. 

Visitors were registered this year in Yel- 
lowstone National Park from every state in 
the Union, Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Canal Zone, and twenty-seven foreign coun- 
However, the unsettled state of affairs 
had its 
The number of persons 


tries. 
throughout the country effect on 
travel in this park. 
visiting Yellowstone decreased about twelve 
per cent, dropping from 260,697 in 1929 to 


227,901 in 1930. 







































DORMANT BURL 


California Redwood Burls 
A New and Unique Winter Decoration 


TWO MONTHS LATER 


California’s famous Redwoods produce round knots at the base of the trees. 
When these knots are cut and the cut face immersed in shallow water they 
soon start many little evergreen branches, as graceful as ferns, far easier to 


sun or shade. 
can be imagined. 


climates. 


My California Bulb Catalog is unusually 
catalog will be sent on request. 


CARL PURDY ... 





grow, and which keep perfectly fresh for a long time. 

By simply renewing the water from time to time the Burls will be beautiful 
for as long as two years, and this in living room, office, or other interior, in 
No more refreshing touch of green for the cold winter months 


Small Burls sent postpaid for $1.00 each. 
Larger size at $2, $3, and $4 postpaid. 
Wonderfully fine large Burls at $5 postpaid. 
My new Hardy Perennial Catalog features Rock Plants, with a wealth of cultural informa- 


tion not found in other catalogs and in few reference books. 
are also featured, with the best old and new varieties and-the hardiest sorts for all 


charming. 


Western American plants 


This booklet and the perennial 


Box 105, Ukiah, California 














$5.00 
For Sale at all 
leading book 
stores. 





mllies 


What 
Dr. Hornaday says: 






“J LE HAS given us the most 

wonderful bear lore, and bear 
pictures, that ever came out of Alaska 
—so far as we are aware.” 

* * * 

“At the precise moment when the great 
Alaskan Brown Bear needs a new exponent 
and another able champion, Mr. Holzworth 
modestly steps into the arena to exhibit the 
splendid personality of that animal, and de- 
fend its right to a permanent place in the 


a : ‘ ; In mind, body and estate, both the 


ten by Dr. 
New York Zoological Park, New York City, and eminent 
naturalist author and wild-life conservationist. 


coal 





GUY Boolk 


The following extracts are from the foreword writ- 
Wm. T. Hornaday, former director of the 


bears in the case are wonderful animals, and 
it is perfectly certain and sure that the serious 
people of both the United States and Alaska 
do not for one moment either desire or in- 
tend that either of them shall be exterminated, 
nor even come within a thousand miles of it. 
We are glad that Mr. Holzworth had no desire 
to slaughter bears. : 


“Mr. Holzworth has had amazingly inter- 
esting contacts with the Alaskan Brown Bear, 
and the Grizzly. . . . His book is delightfully 
written, and it is as fresh as a mountain breeze. 
To read about these fine, clean and by no 
means ‘murderous’ bears is all worth while. 
Read it—and study its pictures.” 


The story of the Grizzly and Big Brown bears of Alaska, their habits, manners and 
characteristics, together with notes on mountain sheep and caribou, collected by 


the author for the United States Biological Survey. 


Illustrated by photographs. 


Paramount Book Co., 11 West 42nd St., N. Y. 
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“Forest Fire and 


Other Verse” 


Verses by and about forest rangers, look- 
outs, patrolmen, foresters, 350 pp., 346 
poems, 149 authors, cloth-bound. 
Colored frontispiece. Foreword by 
Will C. Barnes. Collected and edited 
by Jno. D. Guthrie, who issued ‘The 
Forest Ranger’ in 1919. Valuable for 
libraries of foresters, forestry schools, 
high schools, states and cities. Special 
Holiday price, $2.00 postpaid. 


Order from 


The American Forestry Association 


1727 K Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 














makes a most delightful gift. 


into a beautiful green, rose, 
gold silk, hand-painted cover. 


beyond. No C. O. D. orders. 
CAMP PAYNE 
Box 173 


A BALSAM PILLOW 


— Y from the Adirondack Mountains 


We 


crowd the fragrance of the forest 


or 


1 ib. 8 in. square size is $1.00 
2 Ib. 11 in. square size is $2.00 
Postage prepaid within the third 
zone. Include additional for points 


Inlet, New York 














SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 

















— 


WEAR YOUR EMBLEM 


THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 




















Orders - Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different -lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

‘Valuable information is also given as to 


how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. oF 
Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mall Advertising 
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Forestry Prizes in New York 

Prizes offered Empire 
State Forest Products Association in recogni- 
tion of outstanding achievement in second- 
year forestry club work have been awarded. 
Ransom Page won first prize, the payment 
of expenses on the Adirondack Forestry 
Tour conducted by the Department of Con- 
servation and the Agricultural Extension 
Service. Dean Fisher won second prize, a 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire. And Burton Smith won third 
prize, a book on forestry. 


annually by the 





National Association of Audubon 
Societies Upheld 

The National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, at their meeting held in New York 
City on October 27, voted full confidence in 
the policies of the Audubon Society and re- 
elected Doctor T. Gilbert Pearson, head of 
the National Association. This is a position 
which he has occupied for twenty years. Two 
others of the criticized Board of Directors 
were re-elected. Following the meeting it 
was learned that of the six members of ‘The 
Emergency Conservation Committee” who 
charged over-friendliness on the part of the 
directors with sportsmen’s organizations and 
gun companies, three had only recently be- 
come members of the Association. 

Doctor Pearson demanded that all charges 
should be investigated by a disinterested 
group and the following committee was ap- 
pointed: Chauncey J. Hamlin, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., who was Chairman of President Cool- 
idge’s Conference on Outdoor Recreation; 
Alexander G. Ruthven, President of the 
University of Michigan; and Dr. Thomas S. 
Barbour, Director of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Harvard University. 





Tree Wardens in Rhode Island 

Rhode Island towns and cities must ap- 
point tree wardens to supervise the care and 
protection of public shade trees under a 1930 
amendment to the tree warden law. Ap- 
pointments are subject to the approval of the 
chief of the state bureau of forestry. 





Oregon Urges Auto Receptacles 

for Smokers 

A law making it compulsory for motorists 
to install receptacles in their motor cars for 
the disposal of lighted matches, cigars and 
cigarette stubs is being considered in Ore- 
gon for presentation to the 1931 legislature, 
according to the State fire marshal. 

In the meantime the officers of the State 
trafic department, acting upon instructions 
from the secretary of state, will henceforth 
cooperate with the fire marshal’s depart- 
ment and the fire chief of the State in the 
enforcement of the law making it a mis- 
demeanor for any one to throw away any 
lighted tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, matches, 
firecrackers or other lighted material on the 
public highways during fire seasons. 
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Special Notice 


Thousands of school children 
all over the country have been 
brought closer to trees and wild 
life through our magazine, 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE. 

Gift subscriptions to this au- 
thentic magazine of real outdoor 
life were sent by members of The 
American Forestry Association to 
schools in every state in the Union. 
The magazine met with such en- 
thusiastic welcome by both teach- 
ers and children that we are con- 
tinuing the policy of School Sub- 
scriptions as a permanent part of 
our work. 

Our children are our future 
citizens and if their country and 
ours is to continue rich in forests, 
wild life, running streams and the 
beckoning outdoors, it is necessary 
that the boys and girls of today 
learn what trees and forests really 
mean. 


To make this possible the 
School Subscription is offered at 
a special rate. It will bring the 
magazine to the schools for a term 
of nine months. You, as a mem- 
ber, are familiar with this plan. 


Won't you help us in this edu- 
cational work of reaching millions 
of children by sending your check 
covering Gift School Subscrip- 
tions to 


American Forestry Association 


1727 K Street N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Boy Scouts Gather Nut Seeds 
From Historic Grounds 


Revolutionary scenes and men associated 
with the war that marked the birth of a new 
nation are called to mind by the collections 
of nut seeds made by the Boy Scouts during 
the 1930 nutting season for the National Nut 
Tiee Planting Project. Handicapped by a 
nut crop poor in quantity and quality, they 
painstakingly scoured historic grounds with 
the result that bags of black walnuts and 
hickories are coming to C. A. Reed, 
ciate pomologist of the United States De- 


asso- 


partment of Agriculture, under whose direc- 
tion the seeds are being stratified for the 
winter. 

The greatest black 
came from grounds new to the National Nut 
Tree Planting Project, but old in the an- 
Nut trees were 


number of walnuts 


nals of American history. 
found at Ridgeland, South Carolina, at the 
home of a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and at the old White Hall planta- 
tion built before the revolution. Black wal- 
nuts were gathered at Mount Vernon, the 
home of the man who led the forces that 
fought for liberty. Hickories sent 
from Monticello, the estate of Thomas Jef- 
ferson; and, from the grave of Patrick Henry, 


were 


who not only said, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” but who led a company of young 
volunteers in the campaign of ’76, walnuts 
were sent. 
Guilford Court 
Greensboro, North Carolina, and scene of a 


House, six miles from 


battle considered by some historians the 
turning point for Cornwallis’ defeat, was 
the source of black walnuts which have 


already been set out in the nurseries of the 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment of that state in order that young plants 
can be distributed to the Scouts of other 
sections of the country for planting. Ar- 
lington, home of Washington’s 
adopted son, and of Robert E. Lee, and now 
the last resting place of the nation’s heroes, 


George 


y:elded only a small portion of its usual 
generous crop of black walnuts. Like many 
other grounds, it had been affected by the 
drought. 
own grounds, Camp Roosevelt, on the his- 
Walnuts sent from 


Scouts gathered nuts from. their 
toric Chesapeake Bay. 
the site of the vanished town of Tridelphia, 
Maryland, recall the time when cotton was 
hauled from the South to one of the first 
mills in the country, and the disastrous flood 
which wiped out the dam which produced 
power for the machinery. 

The nutting parties of the boys in the fall 
constitute an important activity of the Na- 
tional Nut Tree Planting Project, sponsored 
by the Boy Scouts of America, the United 
States Department of 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and The American Forestry Associa- 
tion. The nuts they have gathered will be 
distributed to Scouts throughout the United 
States for planting in the campaign which 
has for its goal the planting of 5,000,000 
nut trees in five years. 


Agriculture, the 
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Why don’t you send these charming little trees 
to your friends this Christmas? 


Imagine the thrill your friends will get if you greet 
them with Live Trees this year! 

In addition to the joy of receiving a real live tree, 
they will have the pleasure of planting them outdoors 
after the holidays—of watching them grow through the 
years! 

Our special shipping service will send these trees to 
your friends in time for Christmas. Your own card or 
an appropriate card supplied by us will be enclosed. 


PRICES 
Six trees, $6.00; Dozen, $11.00; 


Less than six, $1.15 per tree 
Please add 10¢ per tree for delivery. West of 
for delivery. 


Hundred, $75.00 


Mississippi add 20¢ per tree 


Each little Guild Greeting Tree has a charming 
setting. It is planted in an artcraft green glazed pot, 
with saucer to match. Individual reenforced cartons are 
used for mailing. Instructions for care are enclosed in 
each package. 

Unless otherwise specified we will mail in time to 
reach destination by Christmas. 

Every tree is guaranteed to live! If for any reason 
a tree does not live we promise to send another without 
charge. 


Each Package is a 
complete unit. Red 
berries and tinsel 
are included for a 
simple and attrac- 
tive decorating 
scheme. 


THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 812 


National Headquarter 
468 FOURTH AVE. 


for Guaranteed Living Trees 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














“GOLDEN RULE WEEK” December 7-14 


Measure Your Unsellishness 


By the'Golden Rule 


we 














Lincoln Building, 60 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
“This space contributed by The American Forestry Association” 
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Return Bands on Game Birds 


State game departments of Virginia, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania have asked that hunters 
cooperate if they kill any quail or Hungarian 
partridges bearing bands by returning the 
bands to the respective states. The bands 
which are used to enable authorities to check 
on the movements of birds are plainly 
marked. Contrary to the assumption of some 
hunters, shooting birds bearing the bands is 
not a violation of the law. 





Nord Made Supervisor of Wasatch 


A. G. Nord, formerly Supervisor of the 
Ashley National Forest, Utah, has been ap- 
pointed Supervisor of the Wasatch National 
Forest to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of E. C. Shepard last July. Except for the 
period of the War when he was a sergeant in 
the 20th Engineers, Mr. Nord has been in 
the Forest Service and has worked on sev- 
eral National Forests in Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming. 





Exchange 15,000 Acres 


An exchange of 15,250 acres of land in 
the Upper Peninsula will be effected by the 
Michigan Department of Conservation and 
the United States Forest Service. The Fed- 
eral Government will relinquish territory 


scattered throughout the peninsula desired 
by the state for forest, game refuge and other 
projects. Acreage having the same real 
value, located in the area known as the 
Marquette Purchase Unit in Chippewa 
County, will be deeded by the state to the 


Federal Government. 





Hunters Feed Ducks 


Sportsmen, cooperating in _ constructive 
conservation and restoration measures for 
the protection of wild life, are providing 
food for ducks. Wild celery, sago, rice, 
duck millet and wapato are listed by the 
Ohio Conservation Division as favorite foods 


of the birds. 





Drought Forms Extra Wood Ring 


A second so-called annual ring is being 
formed during the present year in many of 
the trees of Alabama, according to Page S. 
Bunker, State Forester. Future forest stu- 
dents, therefore, will have to be very care- 
ful in computing the age by counting the an- 
nual rings of trees whose life span includes 
the year 1930. 

As a rule, the age of the stem of a tree at 
any point in its height can be determined by 
the number of rings extending about the cen- 
ter, counting from the pith outward, says the 


State Forester. Under ordinary circumstances 
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one light ring and one dark ring are formed 
every year. The light ring consists of hollow 
fibers and vessels with thin walls, used 
largely to carry water and sap from the roots 
to the leaves during the time of rapid growth 
which, of course, is coincident with the damp 
weather of the spring and early summer. 
The dark ring comprises the layer of tubes 
and vessels formed after the period of most 
rapid growth, and consequently consists of 
smaller‘and more densely packed elements. 

Under special circumstances, however, as 
when the spring growing period is inter- 
rupted by a severe drought, the growth slows 
up and the dark ring begins to form ahead 
of time, Mr. Bunker pointed out. Later in 
the summer the drought may be followed by 
a rainy spell which causes a resumption of 
growth of the same character as that of the 
spring, making a new light ring, which, in 
turn, is followed by a second dark ring 
toward the close of the growing season. Thus 
there may appear to be two light rings and 
two dark rings for the same year. 

Close examination of these rings usually 
shows that the second ones of each kind are 
much thinner than those adjoining them, and 
rarely extend entirely around the tree. They 
are known to foresters as false rings, and, 
when carefully watched for in estimating the 
age of the tree, they may be eliminated as a 


source of error. 
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Dormant Burl 





Send your friends Gift Memberships in the American Forestry Association 
including a year’s subscription to AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


ee To ne ee ee ~~ ——=——"1 Your choice of these three gifts—“Cul- 


Two Months Later 





No. 3 


American Plants 


tor “ 
American Gardens 


EEE} KEK AKAEORE KKK AKL Eh 











THE AMERICAN FORDPSTRY, ASSOCIATION, | tvaiod Bvergreena” by Bailey; “Amer 

T enclose $.........% for .... Gift Memberships to be sent to | can Plants for American Gardens,” by 

Name Address ! Roberts and Rehmann; or the unique Cali- 

ee nee ee SMa dy cohen Shokan hcl na inh Anse Aaa | fornia Redwood Burl—will be mailed to 

SES SR as an ee ee eS Te Lee eee ee eee meee err ere | you or to the friend who receives the mem- 

ER r a Akad) ~Akelciviea wie de~sacereanaxcecacins ! bership. Complete details of this offer are 

teenie dh nea cngepuneses > Snr hdiingaeintti cenisenkessapewaes being mailed to you with the ballot for the 
Please send gift No. ...... [] to me [J to the new member. | election of your officers. 

(Membership, including the magazine, is $4 a year.) l i 
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30,000 Mink Pelts 


The 1928-29 Michigan mink crop brought 
approximately $250,000 to the trappers and 
the take of mink amounted to nearly 30,000, 
it has been estimated. Local fur dealers re- 
ported buying 22,000 mink pelts from trap- 
pers and the remainder were sent to out-of- 
state buyers or were made up without pass- 
ing through the hands of a fur dealer. 








Htolen (C vail \C vees 


Alas, that every year we see 
A lot of gents like you and me 
Go out and swipe a Christmas tree. 
Folks ramble out and drag them in 
Who, other times, would think it sin 
To steal a penny or a pin. 
In older days upon the farm 
To slash a tree was thought no harm, 
But trees are property today 
As much as hens or hogs or hay. 
Who chops the same lacks Christmas spirit, 
He is a thief or dog-gone near it. 
Old Mother Pine she shakes her seed, 
Wind-sown they sprout on moor and mead. 
She sees the sturdy pinelets grow, 
She hears them rustle to and fro. 
When they are cut she takes it calm, 
She is a truly Spartan ma’am. 
She’s glad to have them serve the nation 
And help the Christmas selebration. 
But Mother Pine is scandalized 
To see her children vandalized. 
In winter wind she sighs and grieves, 
Remarking as she views the thieves, 
“I never raised my child to be 
Somebody’s stolen Christmas tree.” 
This season comes but once a year 
And when it comes it brings good cheer; 
But stealing a tree for your Christmas freight 
Is a hell of a way to celebrate. 

Bos ApamMs. 


Mt. Whitney Trail Opened 


The new $25,000, foot and horseback trail 
to the summit of Mt. Whitney, elevation 14,- 
496 feet, the highest point in continental 
United States, has been officially dedicated 
to public use by officers of the United 
States Forest Service and National Park Serv- 
ice. A party of more than fifty people trav- 
eled to the peak to witness the unveiling of a 
tablet commemorating the opening of the 
trail. 

The Mt. Whitney Trail starts at the mouth 
of Lone Pine Canyon, near Lone Pine in the 
Owens Valley, and runs for twelve miles 
through the Inyo National Forest to the sum- 
mit of the Sierra Nevada, where it crosses 
into the Sequoia National Park and continues 
for several miles to the top of Mt. Whitney. 
Easy grades and a wide tread make it pos- 
sible to travel the new trail in comfort and 
safety. The trip from Lone Pine to Mt. 
Whitney and back can now be easily made on 
horseback in one and one-half days. 





Plea for Hungarian Partridge 


Because the Hungarian partridge may be- 
come an important game bird in Michigan 
if unmolested the State Conservation Depart- 
ment is urging hunters to give the bird a 
chance to increase and become established. 
The “hunkie” is usually found in open farm- 
lands and is partial to cornfields and stubble 
fields. He is about half-way in size be- 
tween a ruffed grouse and a bobwhite. 





Small Trees Cut at a Loss 


Losses in lumbering can be avoided by 
cutting the largest or highest grade trees at 
frequent intervals according to the Forest 
Service. Much smaller proportions of sal- 
able lumber are obtained from an eight- 
inch tree than from a twenty-five inch 
tree. Moreover, the lumber obtained from 
the smaller tree has less than half as much 
value per thousand feet as that from the 
larger. It was found that cutting small logs 
into lumber costs more than twice as much 
in time and labor as to produce lumber from 
the larger trees. 





Food for Winter Birds 


In order to feed the winter birds when 
snow and ice hide their food, two brothers 
in Illinois solicit thousands of loaves of stale 
bread from Chicago bakers. They haul the 
bread out to their place in the country where 
they have a bird commissariat and, in addi- 
tion, distribute it to others who are caring 
for wild life. Following severe storms and 
freezing spells the birds need between three 
and four tons of bread weekly. The men, 
Walter and Harrison Kennicott are brothers 
of Ransom Kennicott, Chief Forester of 
Cook County. 











EAL 


BALSAM WREATHS 





You can give no more delightful 
Christmas gifts than our hand-made 
fragrant Balsam Wreaths from the Green 
Mountains. We use all natural decora- © 
tions. 

No. 1. 12-inch wreath of five cones 
and five sprays of berries. $1.00 each. 

No. 2. 15-inch wreath with six small 
sprays and six sprays of berries. $1.50 
each, 

No. 3. 20-inch wreath with five large 
cones and five sprays of berries. $2.50 
each. 

No. 4. 20-inch wreath with continuous 
decoration of cones and berries. More 
elaborate than No. 3. $3.50 each. 

No. 5. A large 26-inch wreath built 
on frame for store or cemetery use, 
decorated with many cones and berries 
$7.00 each. 

No. 6. Our largest wreath, 30 inches 
in diameter, and lavishly decorated. 
$10.00 each. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS BOXES 


These boxes contain sprays of assorted 
Evergreens and red Winter-berries. Also 
a bag of assorted cones. Just what your 
friends would like for decorating their 
homes, or church or school. 


Box No. 1. Fifty assorted sprays and a 


eo | Raa SED $2.75 each 
Box No. 2. One hundred assorted 
SRG 5 Sa o0c et eR he $5.00 
No. 3. Two hundred and fifty assorted 
SOMES. ccs or tons .. .$10.00 
LIVING CHRISTMAS TREES 


Many folks wish a Christmas tree 
that may be set out after the holiday 
season. For these people we have many 
thousand little trees of Norway Spruce 
and White Spruce. They may also be 
used for porch and window boxes. 


12-18 inch trees 

$1.00 each, $10.00 per 12 
18-24 inch trees 

$1.50 each, $15.00 per 12 
24-36 inch trees 

$2.00 each, $20.00 per 12 


Please send for our complete Christ- 
mas price list. It will interest you. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box H 


PUTNEY, - VERMONT 
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Pennsylvania’s First Forest Land 





On June 13, 1898, Pennsylvania purchased 
her first forest land, 416 acres, at a tax 
sale for $13.70, or a little more than three 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 





cents an acre. During the next twenty-three 
years funds were available for regular pur- 
chases and 1,133,050 acres were acquired at 
a cost of $2,561,224.31 an average price of 
2.26 cents an acre. 


Purchases were suspended from 1921 to 





1927, when an appropriation of $500,000 was 
made and approved by the governor, mak- 
ing a revival of the program possible. With 
this amount 161,448 acres were bought for 
approximately $2.74 an acre. In 1929 the 





State legislature appropriated $1,000,000 for 

CHRISTMAS land purchases, and to date 145,000 acres 

have been bought at an average rate of 

with its joy and good will—why $2.85 an acre. The total area of the State 
pete - al Forests today is about 1,500,000 acres. 

sale of Christmas seals in 

December will carry help and 


education against tuberculosis 
mien ait 1531. Lumber Industry Loses Leader 





The National, State & Local Tuberculosis : i 

ree .~ oc st cons re 

deentiohinne ok due Unload Geenee M. J canlon, one of the most constractive 

Bu Christm Ss I and resourceful leaders of the lumber indus- 

y as veals try of America, died after a stroke of paralysis 

7 e at his Minneapolis home on September 30th 

Fight Tuberculosis ol ne one 1 

Mr. Scanlon was president of the Brooks- 

This space contributed by The Scanlon Corporation and held offices in many 
American Forestry Association is . a 

important industrial concerns. Having a part 


in some of the largest lumber operations in 























A hedge of Retinospora makes a fine show-—neat and dense 


Bargains in well-grown Hedge Evergreens 


Retinospora, or Japanese Cypress, is recommended for a medium-sized 
hedge that shears well. We offer this valuable Evergreen in two textures, 
R. pisifera and R. plumosa, and in two colors, green or gold. 


Plants for quick effect, 18 to 24 $80 for 100 


inches, several times transplanted, 
bushy, balled and _ burlapped. $20 for 25 


Kelsey’s Autumn Price List, containing many unusual bargains in Ever- 
greens, will be mailed on request. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York City 
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this country, he devoted time and attention 
to industrial housing problems. Mr. Scanlon 
was responsible for the erection of model 


villages for employees near his plants. 





Senator Hawes Withdraws From 
Wild Life Foundation 


Senator Harry B. Hawes, of Missouri, has 
announced the withdrawal of his acceptance 
of the presidency of the recently organized 
foundation for the conservation of wild life, 
“More Game Birds in America, a Founda- 
tion.” Senator Hawes, in a letter to Joseph 
P. Knapp, New York publisher, one of the 
organizers of the Foundation, stated that the 
Foundation was not sufficiently national in 
character and that its activities were limited 
to a restricted objective. In his letter to 
Mr. Knapp, Senator Hawes said: 

“It is with sincere regret that I find it 
necessary to withdraw my acceptance of the 
presidency of the ‘More Game Birds in 
America, a Foundation.’ 

“My acceptance of August 15th was based 
upon your positive assurance that the head- 
quarters and executive offices would be lo- 
cated in Washington, D. C., and that the 
Foundation would be national in character, 
all of which is contained in the printed fore- 
word which has been widely circulated. 

“Your subsequent determination to main- 
tain the headquarters and executive offices 
in New York instead of Washington, con- 
trary to our agreement and over my vigor- 
ous objection, and your selection of all 
officers from New York City or its immediate 
vicinity, in my opinion robs the Foundation 
of its proposed national character and limits 
its activity to a restricted objective which 
will not meet with popular support. 

“In a letter to me written by you on August 
20th, you personally assumed a financial obli- 
gation of $35,000 a year for a period of six 
years—a total of $210,000—which under our 
contract was to have been paid me beginning 
with the expiration of my term in the Senate. 
My withdrawal releases you from this obli- 
gation. 

“My interest in conservation and replace- 
ment of outdoor life cannot be influenced by 
personal considerations. It is a broad, na- 
tional problem, and its future is greater than 
any one man or any one organization. My 
determination to devote my future years to 
it has not changed, but I believe my efforts 
will be more effective in a broader field. 

“Your one objective, the raising of game 
birds by the English poultry incubator method, 
may be of some assistance in the broader na- 
tional undertaking. To this extent your en- 
deavor to assist the good cause will be 


approved by some sportsmen.” 
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NURSERIES & 














Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








EWOHLERT! Oriental Flowering Trees 
eAmerica’s Finest Collections 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 

illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 
930 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa 


TheGARDEN 


NURSES 








Rhododendrons—Kalmias 
Azaleas—Our Specialty 
Send List of Wants for Prices. 


MORRIS NURSERY COMPANY 
47 W. 34th Street New York, N. Y. 





} Reliability 


The Nurseries whose Advetise- 
ments appear in AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire are 
chosen from the leading nurseries 
in their respective localities. They 
offer you reliable trees, plants, 
bulbs and seeds and you can pur- 
chase from them with the full 
assurance that they will be satis- 
factory. 


They cannot, in the small space 
allotted to them, list all of their 
products, and Members are urged 
to write to them for complete 


catalogs. 









Plant grafted nut trees for 

early bearing and fine quality 

nuts. Enjoy their shade in summer 

and the nuts during the winter holiday 
season. Catalog free on request. 
(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 
P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 


Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 


BOSTON MASS. 








BRISTOL’S TREES 
Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
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We specialize in Northern Seeds 
Forest Seeds for Fall Planting 
Ask for our prices 
F. W. SCHUMACHER 
Horticulturist—Nurseryman 


P. O. B. 131, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 








Plant saaterial for Landscape, Horticult 
and Forestry Projects. Choice line rai 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native Plant Material 


Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 
Naperville, Illinois 


Established 1866 


GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 


Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 














CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


Write to Service Department 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











HILL'S EVERGREENS 


Send for the most complete Evergreen catalog = 
published. Over 100 illustrations. 50 in full 
natural colors. Scores of artistic planting sugges- 
tions. Enclose 25¢ for catalog, which is refunded 
on first order. 


D. Hill Nursery Co., Evergreen Specialists 
Largest growers in America. Box 501, Dundee,ll. 


=——— EVERGREEN S = 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 


Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 














2 We Specialize in ORCHIDS. 
Orchids’. stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gar- 
dens. Will appreciate your orders whenever 
you need orchids. 

Send for Special List No. 81 
LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








EVERGREEN TREES 
FOR FOREST PLANTING 


CertiFIED White Pine, free from blister rust; Nor- 
way and White Spruce, Scotch and Red Pine and 
other varieties. Know our reasonable prices. Get 
our figures on Contract Planting. 
Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Dept. A 12, Fryeburg, Maine 
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KNOW OUR BIRDS 





Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 
Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1727 K St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THe WILp Grizzlies OF ALASKA, by John 
M. Holzworth. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York, London. 412 pages 
with 94 illustrations. Price $5.00. 

Across the mountain ranges and through 
the jungle wilderness of Alaska the wild 
grizzly and brown bear roams gorgeous, 
serene and unafraid. Up to this time the 
brown bear has been portrayed as a very 
savage and dangerous citizen ready to at- 
tack unprovoked and maim or kill innocent 
travelers. Mr. Holzworth, after intensive 
travel in Alaska, has returned with a wealth 
of material and pictures that show us a very 
different side of this great animal—ocular 
proofs of the mentality, temperament and 
moral character of the biggest carnivorous 
animal of this world. These pictures, says 
Mr. Holzworth, were made at an open-air 
and level-ground distance of from ten to 
thirty feet, usually with the bear standing 
up and looking at the operator. 

Mr. Holzworth has given us a remarkable 
book. Toilsome explorations and adventures 
extending over a period of three years on 
Admiralty Island and through Alaska are 
the basis of the information given in the 
book and his accounts of these trips are vivid 
and enthusiastic. 

On the strength of the evil reputation the 
brown bear has acquired, strong demands 














For CHRISTMAS = 


The perfect gift for gardening friends 


HORTUS 


By L. H. and E. Z. Bailey 
The last word on plants—a complete descriptive list and dictionary of 
all plants known to be in cultivation. 
can do without it.” —J. Horace McFarland. 


5,290 separate entries; illustrated ; 652 pages 
634 x 10 inches; fabrikoid binding 
Price, $10.00 


Ready December 9 


Ask for free catalog—BOOKS FOR 
BETTER GARDENS — Describing 
100 garden books on every subject 
and at every price. 


“T do not see how the plantsman 


At your dealers or from 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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have been made for his virtual extermina- 
tion. Leading zoologists have flatly declined 
to accede to any bear extermination pro- 
posals—and according to Mr. Holzworth’s 
book such a drastic measure would seem un- 
necessary. 

“As a first-hand contribution to the psy- 
chology of the most wonderful bear of the 
world,” says Dr. William T. Hornaday, of 
the New York Zoological Park, “It is a 
volume of thrilling interest and absolutely 
permanent value.”—P. V. G. 





“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them,” by Joseph H. Dodson, of Kankakee, 
Illinois, is a fascinating booklet and will be 
enjoyed, particularly at this time of the year, 
by anyone who loves birds. Mr. Dodson has 
made a forty-year study of this interesting 
subject and presents a very readable account 
of his activities in this little book. He will be 
glad to send it to anyone requesting it. 





“Mt. Mitchell State Park and Vicinity,” 
published by the Forestry Division of the 
North Carolina Department of Conservation, 
Raleigh, N. C. Price five cents.—A brief de- 
scription of the Mt. Mitchell State Park with 
a list of the trees, shrubs and herbs found 
on it, and a two-color map of the State Park 
in relation to the Pisgah National Forest. 





Music AND THE OuT-OF-Doors, by Laura 
Granberry Snow. Published under the 
auspices of the Coordinating Council of 
Nature Activities by the Slingerland- Com- 
stock Company, Ithaca, New York; 84 
pages; illustrated. Price $1. 

This is a plea for better music in summer 
camps with suggestions for making this pos- 
sible. Assuming that no camp director would 
permit the boys and girls under his direction 
to turn out unsatisfactory woodwork or to 
swim incorrectly, Miss Snow urges that the 
children should be given a deeper apprecia- 
tion of music than they are likely to pick up 
through ordinary channels. 

The book contains chapters on the music 
of the various continents with greatest atten- 
tion given to European music. As a means 
of suggesting subjects for campfire talks Miss 
Snow gives a running résumé of several {a- 
mous operas and a brief biography of the 
composer of each. Especially suggestive is 
the list of phonograph records which she 
considers appropriate for use in a nature 
setting.—G. H. C. 
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Improved Reindeer Handling. By Lawrence 
J. Palmer, director of the Reindeer Experi- 
ment Station of the Biological Survey at 
College, near Fairbanks, Alaska. 


lar No. 82-C. 


Circu- 


This summarizes recent developments in 
the Alaska reindeer industry and recommends 
practices which it is believed the industry 
would do well to adopt. The better prac- 
tices recommended are concerned with herd- 
ing, percentage 
marking, 


rounding-up, corralling, 


feeding, breeding, and butchering. 





First STEPS IN SOUTHERN Forest Stupy, by 
D. Priscilla Edgerton. Published by Rand 
McNally & Company; with 
numerous pictures, maps and charts. List 
price $1.32. 


308 pages 


This book was written to fill a very real 
need, for when the State of Mississippi passed 
a law to include forestry in the subjects to 
be taught in the public schools, there was no 
available book which met the need. 
Edgerton’s varied experi- 


quite 
Fortunately Mrs. 
ence with the United States 
and with the Mississippi State Forest Service 
enabled her to prepare a book of adequate 
scope and very real charm. 

Pupils for whom reading is difficult will 


Forest Service 


be drawn on to read the descriptions of the 
many attractive pictures and then go into the 
Written for boys and girls of the fourth 
Edgerton 


text. 
to sixth or seventh grades, Mrs. 
addresses them with rare restraint, for with- 
out talking down to them she presents forest 
In doing 
so she has not sacrificed the possibility of 
No doubt many a parent will 


facts in an understandable manner. 


adult interest. 
open the book to see what Johnny or Jane is 
studying and continue to read it because the 
illustrations and text are so interesting. 

The fact that the public schools of a great 
state like Mississippi have adopted this as a 
acceptance.—G. 


textbook assures its wide 


H.C. 





“Why Some Wood Surfaces Hold Paint 
Longer Than Others,” by Dr. F. L. Browne, 
Leaflet 62-L, United States Department - of 
Obtainable free at Office .of 
based on a five- 


Agriculture. 
Information.—Conclusions 
year study of painting of softwoods. 





“Abandoned Farm Areas in New York,” by 
Lawrence M. Vaughan. Bulletin 490, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York.—A revision of 
a similar publication, issued in 1928, based on 
the studies, begun in 1906, of abandoned farm 
areas in ten New York counties. The con- 
clusions point clearly to the use of the major 
portion of the land in these areas for forest 
purposes and serve as a strong argument in 
favor of New York’s policy of acquiring such 
lands and placing them under forest cover. 
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Forest-Products Engineers 


The need of forest-products engineers in 


the woodworking industries was discussed 
before the annual meeting of the Wood In- 
of the 
of Mechanical Engineers at 
New York City on October 16 and 17. The 
subject was presented in a paper by Pro- 
fessors Nelson C. Brown and Raymond J. 
Hoyle of the New York State College of 


Forestry at Syracuse. The discussion which 


dustries Division American Society 


a meeting in 


revealed a lively 
real need of college 


followed interest in the 


subject and the very 
courses to provide adequate background for 
engineers who will work with wood rather 


than metal or concrete. 





Forest Survey 


A booklet containing charts, photographs 
and information, which are examples of the 
major elements in the forest problem and 
its national aspects, has been prepared by 
C. M. Granger, Director of the Forest Sur- 
vey. This was prepared to support the pre- 
sentation of the forest survey appropriation 
item before the Bureau of the Budget and 
the congressional appropriation committees, 
and is available in limited numbers from 
The Forester, at Washington, D. C. 





Seedlings Protected From Birds 


The Texas State has 
demonstrated that pine seedlings can be pro- 
tected from the ravages of birds by offer- 
ing oats as a substitute. The birds choose 
the oats for their meal and the trees suffer 
The substitute fare is 
until the seedlings are 


Forest Nursery 


little damage. 
scattered every day 
no longer a temptation. 


very 





School for Federal Foresters 


Regional office men and Supervisors of Na- 
tional Forests in California will be given 
courses in organization at the Feather River 
Quincy, 
the courses will last 
Peter 


Training School near 
Beginning in January, 
six weeks and will be conducted by 


Keplinger of the Washington office. 





Beavers Aid Fire Control 


Beavers have been factors in forest-fire 
prevention and control in Michigan, 
ponds having formed in certain instances the 
only source of water for fighting forest fires. 
Harold Titus, member of the State Conserva- 
reported that during the 
with its long-continued 
sometimes 


their 


tion Commission, 
present season 
drought, water was 
beaver ponds when creek beds above and 
below the dams were dry. The water held 
by the dams was used in pumps and often 


served as a fire break. 


found in 
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TIMBERLAND FACTORS 
MANAGEMENT- ENGINEERING 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
350 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO JACKSONVILLE SEATTLE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 














EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


i 

| Consulting and Operating Forester 

| 156 Fifth Ave. New York City 
+ 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 





* 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLAN 


913 Nat’l Bank 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
ot Com. Bldg., Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 


Norfolk, Va. 
P. T. COOLIDGE W. C. WHEELER 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 


JAMES W. SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 
MAINE PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 











Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Inc. 


Timberland Service 
Valuation Surveys 


12 Hammond Street 
Maine 


Forest Management 


Bangor 











The Smith 


INDIAN‘ 


Fire Pump 





Write forin- _ 
formation feavy 
about this srass 
sturdy, easi- PUMP 
lycarriedex- jfhr ine 
tinguisher. _ saass 
It always strainer 
works. - aa 
D.B.Smith&Co..: 413MainSt.,Utica,N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Agts. FIRE PRO. ENG. CO. 
369 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















A FOREST SAVED— 
—IS A FOREST RAISED 








FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


If you do not find just the type you want adver- 
tised in AMERICAN ForEsTS AND Forest LIFE 


Address: 
Service Departmen 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY "ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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Canada 


in its most alluring out- 

doors aspect is re-created 

for you month by month 
IN 


‘FOREST and 
OUTDOORS” 


Abundantly illustrated, with 
eight pages of lovely rotc- 
gravure; 68 pages in all. Beauti- 
ful Lithographed Cover 
Paintings 
* 
Edited by a score of noted 
authors such as 


Jack MINER, 
HAMILTON LAING, AND 
OzarK RIPLEY 
& 


A magazine for the nature lover, 
the tree planter, the sportsman, 
the conservationist 


15 months for $2 


(New Subscribers Only) 


Thousands of your neighbors 
will pay $3.75 on the news stands 
for those 15 issues, but quick 
action on your part saves $1.75 


CANADIAN FOREST 
and OUTDOORS 


51 SPARKS STREET 
OTTAWA, CANADA 





Reference: Any bank in Canada. | 











Florida Fosters Essay Contest 


The Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in cooperation with the Florida Forest Serv- 
ice has embarked upon a series of essay con- 
tests leading toward the presentation of The 
medal. 
County contests will be the basis of the state 


American’ Forestry Association 
program with prizes awarded to boys and 
girls. Two of the prizes will include cash, 
but all of them will be supplemented by a 
year’s subscription to AMERICAN ForEsTs AND 
Forest Lire. The state prize for the out- 
standing essays will be The American For- 
estry Association medal. 

The contest is open to students in the last 
three years of high school and will consist 


of an essay dealing with forestry in Florida. 





Duthie Heads Information 
Division of Forest Service 


George A. Duthie has been appointed chief 
of the Division of Information in the Forest 
Service to succeed Ward Shepard and will 
have charge of the informational and educa- 
tional activities of the branch of public rela- 
tions. Mr. Duthie has been supervisor of 
the Black Hills National Forest for the last 
twelve years and is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan where he received the mas- 
ter’s degree in forestry in 1909. He has served 
on the Pike National Forest in Colorado, the 
Medicine Bow National Forest in Wyoming, 
and the Harney National Forest in South 
Dakota. He was in charge of the Black 
Hills National Forest when President Cool- 
idge vacationed there in 1927. 





Hawks Valuable Allies 


Hunters in Pennsylvania are admonished 
to remember that soaring or slow-flying 
hawks with short tail and long wings are 
not goshawks and are worth more alive than 
dead. They are valuable allies in the war 
against rats, mice, snakes and other pests of 
A bounty of $5 is offered for the 
Boun- 


mankind. 
fierce goshawk which destroys game. 
ties paid for two wildcats, thirty-four gray 
foxes, and 1,257 weasels amounted to $1,423. 





Quality of Imported Nuts Higher 


The quality of both shelled and unshelled 
nuts has been improved by the regulatory 
work done under the food and drugs act ad- 
ministered by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, says W. R. M. Wharton, 
chief of the Eastern District of the Food and 
Drug Administration. By removing from 
the market large quantities of nuts unfit for 
sale, this service protects the consumer and 
increases public confidence in nuts as a 
food. The major portion of nuts imported 
into the United States is unloaded and 
examined at the port of New York. Phila- 
delphia, Boston, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
New Orleans are other ports receiving quan- 
tities of nuts. 
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Ernest Henry Wilson, Victim of 
Automobile Accident 


Professor Ernest Henry Wilson of Har- 
vard University, distinguished botanist and 
explorer, and his wife were killed on Octo- 
ber 15 when their car skidded on wet leaves 
on the Boston Post Road and dropped forty 
feet over a steep embankment. Born in Eng- 
land in 1876, Professor Wilson, as assistant 
director. of the Arnold Arboretum, was the 
first American citizen to receive the Veitch 
Memorial and the Victoria medals bestowed 





The late Dr. Ernest Henry Wilson 


Society. He 
among 


Horticultural 
recognition 


by the Royal 
achieved international 
botanists and explorers for his collections of 
plant life made during more than fourteen 
years, in the Far East, for the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. Because of his outstanding work in 
China, he was called by his close associates 
“Chinese Wilson.” 

He was the author of a number of books, 
his first great one being “A Naturalist in 
Western China,” and his latest one, “Aristo- 
crats of the Trees,’ was a magnificent con- 
tribution to the literature. It was reviewed 
in the November 
The horticultural world senses a feeling of 
tremendous loss in the passing of Dr. Wil- 


issue of this magazine. 


son. 





Big-Game Statistics Favorable 


A number of Alaskan brown bears as well 
as of antelope, deer, elk, mountain goats and 
grizzly bears on National Forests has in- 
creased during 1929. Although a decrease 
is shown in the number of caribou, moose, 
mountain sheep, black and brown bear, this 
is due, it is reported, to revisions of previous 
estimates and incomplete records. 
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Cropping Christmas Trees 


(Continued from page 750) 


form. This point needs especial emphasis in 
selling the crop. Stores and produce markets, 
big and small, probably offer the main out- 
lets for the crop of Christmas trees. Trees 
placed on display will sell better if set in 
upright holders. With a little advertising 
additional trees may be sold directly from the 
plantation inasmuch as many people like to 
select and cut their own trees. Living trees 
should be carefully dug and potted in dirt 
or put up in attractively painted pails or 
boxes in wet sphagnum moss or in some other 
moisture-holding substance. 

There is no waste to the Christmas tree 
crop. Extra boughs can be sold for special 
decorative purposes. Any failure to sell all 
of the crop which matures in any one year 
is not at all serious if cutting be delayed 
until orders are received. Trees not har- 
vested can readily be held over until the next 
year. It may even pay to make a practice 
of holding some of the better trees until they 
are large enough to fill orders for schools, 
churches and lodges. Such trees, because of 
their larger size, bring higher prices. If 
there are still surplus trees they can be left 
to grow into valuable timber. 





Nesting Grounds of the 


Blue Goose 
(Continued from page 754) 


they can be seen. Those of the blue are a 
dusky, greenish-gray, quite dark over the 
back and head with a pale lemon patch on 
the upper throat. The bill is blackish, except 
for the tip which is bone color. The feet and 
legs are jet black. A clear lemon-yellow dis- 
tinguishes the young of the lesser snow, which 
is most vivid on the front and sides of the 
head and on the throat; the upper parts have 
a pronounced dusky cast. The bill is very 
similar to that of the blue goose, but easily 
distinguishable from it in fresh specimens. 
The feet and legs are dusky “vetiver green” 
with a hint of pale violet on the inside of 
the legs and on the webs of the feet. 

In every instance the parents of the juve- 
niles secured were both of the same species. 
This also applied to all other pairs observed 
with young. The families, however, fre- 
quently mingled on the tundra irrespective of 
species. Moreover, all these parent birds 
were still capable of flight, while hundreds 
of the nonbreeding individuals had lost this 
power in the molt some time before. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to bring 
four downy young of the blue goose out of 
the country alive for purposes of study. 
Despite every effort that was made to pro- 
vide them with food such as they would get 
under natural conditions and to keep them 
warm inside our clothing and sleeping bags 
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FIRE TOWERS 


THE ORIGINAL GALVANIZED STEEL 
Towers for Fire Protection pur- 
poses—made in various styles to 
meet every requirement. .... This 
picture of an 80-foot tower shows 
the most popular type. It has reg- 
ular stairs with frequent landings. 
Hand rails and guards make these 
towers safe for anyone to climb. 


The house at the Wie provides comfort- 


able quarters for 
the observer and 
protection for his 
instruments and 
charts. 


36-page descriptive 
booklet of Forest Service 
Towers sent upon re- 
quest... Write 


AERMOTOR CO. .. 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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REGULATION 
UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right an d— 





e 
RIGHT— 
RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 

















BOATS EASILY MADE 


These boats are easily made with 
hammer and saw 

EVERY BLUEPRINT IS 25x11 INCHES IN SIZE 
16 Ft. Canvas Canoe 
12 Ft. Row Boat 
12 Ft. Folding Row Boat, All Wood 
16 Ft. Row Boat, Suitable for Outboard 
18 Ft. Fishing Punt 
16 Ft. Cabin Boat, House Boat 
Each blueprint only 30 cts. postpaid 
All six blueprints $1.50 postpaid 


THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 
31st St. Station, Dept. A.F., Detroit, Mich. 
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during the cold part of the night, all died 
within a few hours of each other on the 
third day after capture. By this time we 
had secured a nest and a large collection of 
adult specimens, sets of eggs and downy 
young as material for the scientific study of 
this beautiful bird upon its breeding range— 
a species which has long baffled the orni- 
thological world in respect to this phase of 
its life history. 

Late in July we reached the mouth of the 
Kungovik River and passed out to sea 
among the milling floes of Foxe Basin on 
the long homeward voyage. The blue goose 
plains faded away behind us on the horizon, 
the long quest had ended, leaving us con- 
cerned only with our safe arrival at Cape 
Dorset together with our precious cargo of 


scientific material. 





Elms the Pilgrims Loved 


(Continued from page 766) 


was early a training field for soldiers, and 
in 1640 by law became “forever the prop- 
This 
unhampered in growth by surrounding trees 
one-half 
stretched forth its graceful, curving branches, 


erty of the people.” isolated elm 


for nearly two and centuries 
giving shade to soldiers and to the people 
who loved it more for its great beauty and 
symmetry than for its size. 

Its legends contain tales of sadness in the 
days of witchcraft executions and Quaker 
hangings, scenes of peace when the Common 
was the cow pasture, when Ralph Waldo 


Emerson as a youth tended his mother’s 


cows, and accounts of the training of British 
French and American troops in the days of 
the Revolution. Illuminated, it rejoiced wit! 
the people in the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
and lighted by a great bonfire nearby it re 
ceived with the people the glad news of 
Cornwallis’ surrender. It looked with pleas- 
ure upon the exhibition of war dances by the 
Sacs and Fox Indians who came from the 
West in 1837, and many other festivities, for 
the Common has been for nearly three cen- 
turies the favorite meeting place of Boston- 
ians for public celebrations and rejoicings. 
When the Old Elm fell in 1876, the people 
mourned its loss as they would a beloved 
The famed Washington elm at Cam- 
bridge, which collapsed with age in 1923 was 


hero. 


also a member of the original forest. 

Everywhere through Boston and the sur- 
rounding towns are found American elms. 
On the Boston Common alone there were at 
the close of the last century, seven hundred 
of them. Not only historical association but 
the setting seems to enhance their beauty. 
The old-fashioned New England home or 
farmhouse, protected by the wide-spreading 
branches of the American elm makes not 
only a picturesque spot but a most sacred 
one. 

Old and noble elms that have lived and 
are still living in and about Boston per- 
petuate one ideal, seldom emphasized but 
nevertheless existent in New England char- 
acter bequeathed to us by our Puritan ances- 
tors—the love of the beautiful in trees. The 
American elms were here when the Indians 
roamed the forests and were the ones usually 
saved by the woodman. English and Scotch 
elms, the immigrants, have adapted them- 


selves to their new home. 
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The Chulieaas Gift 


(Continued from page 758) 


against the cold granite. And there I hung 
while the blizzard raced through the trees 
below. 

“It was beginning to appear that the fate 
which yawned greedily for us must be 
served, old boy, when I remembered my 
gun. Had I been seasoned to the woods I 
would have thought of it before. But in it 
there blossomed a faint hope and I reck- 
lessly dropped a hand to my side where it 
hung in that new holster you gave me. With 
slow effort I unsheathed it and struggled for 
a grip. But the cold stricken fingers could 
stand no more. In a flash the heavy Colt 
slipped from their grasp and crashed to the 
bottom of the canyon. That was the whistle, 
old boy. The game was over—we had lost. 

“I believe I smiled grimly as I felt my 
body sagging and my knees begin to buckle. 
It was a smile of satisfaction, old boy, that 
I had played the game to the last, that I had 
run out every play that I knew, in an effort 
to stave off defeat. I had given my best, 
and there is always a reward, no matter how 
remote, in that. I surrendered then to the 
inevitable, closed my eyes and uttered a 
prayer—a prayer for you, dad, and that stout 
little heart I had so vainly sought to save. 

“But I did not fall—or perhaps I had and 
was waking up in a new world. My body 
was being held against the wall by strength 
over which I had no power. The little 
fellow was being torn from me, and as con- 
sciousness began to dim I caught the faint 
words, ‘Steady, old man, steady.’ Then the 
world went black and came the horrible 
sensation that I was falling, falling, fall- 
ing 

Old Peter seemed to awaken as from a 
long, troubled sleep, his gaze so fixed and 
peculiar that it gave the odd impression of 
one waking up in a new world. 

“Merry Christmas, old boy!” came a 
familiar voice tinged with a soft chuckle. 
“Say, you old fox, you tricked me. I thought 
you were listening to my exciting story but 
I just discovered you were asleep, probably 
have been asleep all through it.” 

Old Peter did not stir. Something swelled 
in him, something bigger than all the great 
outdoors he loved and followed. It was 
something that comes of silent prayer and 
its acknowledgment. He had heard Jim’s 
voice, but he had not been sure. He had 
prayed silently that it might be real, that it 
had not been the working of his overwrought 
mind. And now he was sure, but that some- 
thing in his throat would not allow him to 
speak, 

“Here, take a bit of brandy.” Jim’s arm 
held his shoulders as he gulped down the 
sparkling fluid. Immediately his weary old 
body tingled with new life. He started to 
speak, but—and his eyes flashed his resolve 


” 





—he couldn’t confess his fears. Jim must 
never know how he had suffered during those 
long hours of uncertainty. Quietly he settled 
back in his chair and spoke evenly. “Git 
on with yu’ story, son. What happened after 
yu’ los’ yer gun?” 

Jim’s voice was raised in surprise. “Well 
I'll be darned. You were listening. There's 
not much left to tell. The lad’s father and 
his riders set out, of course, to search for 
him. The cry of the wolf in Sink Hole 
aroused their first suspicion of what had hap- 
pened. We were discovered clinging to the 
wall as they prepared to descend into the 
canyon. A bit of luck, old boy, wouldn't 
you say? Two men were lowered on ropes, 
got to us just in time, and rushed us to a 
doctor down in the valley. Now what about 
some breakfast, old boy?” 

Old Peter did not move. “Th’ lad, Jim, 
what ’bout him?” 

‘Oh, he’ll come around, old boy. Foot 
pretty badly broken up, but time will heal it. 
You know, dad, I’ll never forget him. When 
I went in to tell him good-bye he reached 
under his pillow and drew out a package—a 
soiled, torn bundle that made my face flush 
with joy. 

“‘T been savin’ this fer you, Jim,’ he said 
with a grin. ‘It dropped at my feet when 
you fell off the cliff, and I knew it was a 
Christmas present fer your Dad cause you 
kept talkin’ ’bout it while you were heaped 
there in the snow, so I jes’ tucked it under 
my coat fer you, Jim.’” 





Spare Nut Trees 


Indiana farmers are urged by the State 
Department of Conservation to resist the 
temptation of selling their growing stock for 
quick profits and to consider their walnut 
trees as a source of annual income. Con- 
fectioners and wholesalers in increasing 
numbers are asking for the nuts which sell 
for prices varying from $1 per bushel for 
walnuts to $1 per pound for the kernels. 





Compulsory Timber Patrol 


Fire patrol of timberland has been made 
compulsory in Kentucky. A new state law 
provides that if the owner of timberland does 
not furnish patrol through membership in a 
fire-protective association or otherwise, the 
state may provide protection at the owner’s 
expense. Land on which timber or woody 
brush is present in sufficient quantity to con- 
stitute a fire menace is classed as timberland 
and patrol charges levied against it are lim- 
ited to one cent per acre per year. When 
owners or lessees live on property of 100 acres 
or less their presence is considered adequate 


protection. 
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“Give me a PLUMB” 


says America’s Champion Chopper 


” IVE me a Plumb Axe, and 
Pil challenge any chopper 
in America,” says Peter McLaren, 
America’s Champion Chopper. 
“A Plumb has speed. It saves 
me one minute in a five-minute 
chop. A Plumb is hard and tough, 
takes a keen edge and holds it. 
And, it is balanced so that all my 
force goes into the blow.” 


Plumb’s Cruiser’s Axe—a light- 
W weight, double bit axe (21% Ib. 
N e head, 28-inch handle) for sports- 


mea, guides and foresters. 
More efficient than a belt axe. 


For Every Axe User 


Peter McLaren, America’s 
Champion Chopper, gives 
a : 





axe care and axe use in his 
new Axe Manual. Eighty. 
four pages — well-bound. 
Mail 25c for copy to 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Ine, 
4840 James Street 
Phila., U.S.A. 
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Forestry 
Uniforms 


Excellently 
Tailored to 
Fit Perfectly 


Strictly regulation. 
Tailored to meas- 
ure, of sturdy, long- 
wearing all - wool 
specified fabrics, 
and GUARAN- 
TEED to satisfy. 


WRITE 


for prices and 
samples 

Terms to U.S. 
Forest Officers. 


UNIFORMS 
The FECHHEIMER BROS.CO. 


“America’s Foremost Uniform Makers” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“WHO’S WHO” AMONG OUR AUTHORS 








GLENN FRANK, who 
makes outstanding con- 
tribution to this maga- 
zine in the leading 
article this month, is 
president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
A native of Missouri, 
Dr. Frank was born 


at Queen City in 1887. 





He was_ graduated 
from Northwestern Glenn Frank 


University and since 

that time has been prominently associated 
with educational work. First specializing in 
research and organization, he later went into 
literary fields and became editor of Century 
Magazine in 1921. An author of distinction 
and public speaker of note, Dr. Frank’s broad 
experience in economics, industry and politics 
—his grasp of world affairs, have made of 


him a national figure today. 


HUuGH SPENCER, a native of Minnesota, is a 
born naturalist. Living 
in the outdoor world 
and loving it, he grew 
up with an ambition to 
picture and write of 
the wonders of nature. 
“In Spiderland” dem- 
onstrates how well he 
has achieved his ambi- 





tion as a writer, and 


photog- Hugh Spencer 


its exquisite 


raphy attests his artistry with the camera. 


Mary F. Rosinson, who wrote “Elms the 
Puritans Loved,” taught school and did mu- 
seum extension and lecture work in nature 
study for fifteen years at Cambridge, among 
the elms she knows so well. In addition to 
this work, she has written many articles on 


tree and nature subjects. 


CristeL Hastincs, child of the Golden 


State, was born at 
Fortuna, California, in 
the region of the 
world’s greatest trees, 
—the Redwoods of the 
Pacific Coast. 
wonder that she writes 
of them with such feel- 


Small 


ing and beauty! Her 
books of verse, as well 





as articles on historical 


Cristel Hastings 


travel, are well known, 
for she has been writ- 
ing for many years for national magazines. 


A. C. CLINE, a native New Yorker, was a 
student at the New York State College of 
Forestry in 1914. He left school during the 
War, serving in the Air Forces in France. 
Returning to Syracuse, he graduated in 1920 
and went into the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, where he was detailed to management 
plan work on the Unaka, Cherokee and Ar- 
Since 1923 he has 
been a member of the Harvard Forest staff. 


kansas National Forests. 


His writings and silvicultural work place him 


in the front rank of American foresters today. 


F. H. Eyre, who tells in this issue how to 
crop Christmas trees, is also a native New 
Yorker. A student of 
Cornell and Michigan, 
he graduated in for- 
estry from the latter 
University and went 
immediately into the 
work of the National 
Forest Service, special- 
izing in administration 
and silvical research. 





He is now in charge 
of the administration 
of silvical research at the Forest Experiment 


Stations. 


WILL1AM M. MAULE, who writes of “Poor 
Lo” and his nut crop in this issue, is a For- 
est Supervisor in the United States Forest 
Service. Prior to entering the Service, Mr. 
Maule served as Inspector and Forester in 
the Bureau of Forestry of the Philippine 


Islands. 


J. Dewey Soper, Canadian and Biologist 
of the Northwest Territories, was born near 
Guelph, Ontario. Spe- 
cializing in the natural 
sciences, he engaged in 
exploration and_ bio- 
logical research, espe- 
cially in the Arctic 
regions, which led to 


his discovery of the 





nesting grounds of the 
He has 
important 


blue goose. 


J. Dewey Soper 


contributed 
scientific papers to the literature on ornithol- 
ogy, mammalogy and geography. 


ERLE KAUFFMAN, of Washington, is the 
Assistant Editor of AMERICAN FoRESTS AND 
Forest Lire. ALMA M. Hiccins is a well- 
known writer and clubwoman of Butte, Mon- 
tana. CHARLES NEWTON ELLiotTT is a forester 
with the Georgia State Service, and G. H. 
CoLLinGwoop, of Washington, is the Forester 
of The American Forestry Association. 





























The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NDERGRADUATE courses 

of four years are offered in 
forestry leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Graduate 
courses are also offered in several 
branches of forestry leading to ad- 
vanced degrees. 

The College owns and controls 
approximately 6700 acres of Ex- 
perimental Forest Lands in various 
sections of the State. These forest 
lands together with the Roosevelt 
Wild Life Experiment Station at 
Syracuse, offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for practical work in for- 
estry. 

Experimental equipment for in- 
struction in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber treating 
and a portable sawmill are features 
of the complete equipment of the 
College. 


Catalog will be sent upon request 


HUGH P. BAKER, Dean 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose announcements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest LiFe are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well-balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders in 
the profession of forestry. 


Members may select from them with 
the full assurance that they are choos- 
ing from the best. 














Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 22 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Continuing program, as well as spe- 
cial projects, in research are carried on. 

Competent graduate students accepted as 
candidates for degree of M. F. or D. S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 


Yale School of 
Forestry 


Kstablished in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the 
school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 


Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 

Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 
ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 

Large logging and milling opera- 
tions, important wood - working 
industries, also extensive Federal, 
State, and private forests, near at 
hand. 


summer employment. 


Excellent opportunity for 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILier, Dean 





University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations, in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 
For catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 











Forestry Training a the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 

A Department of Colorado College 

Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 














Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 
Agricultural College 
Corvallis - - - Oregon 


(Authorized by State-Board-of Higher 
Education) 
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Lets Fight Fite 


If you would guard our trees from fire—if you would protect America’s treasure—you will give the man who 
fights forest fires the best equipment that money can buy. The secret of successful forest fire fighting is the 
aomitaeesiiaiaas gRI82 “ : ¢ prompt attack with water of every outbreak before 
: ee : it attains uncontrollable proportions. Many ex- 
perienced rangers maintain, and have repeatedly 
proven that a model DDV WAJAX equipped with 
RANGER SPECIAL hose and fittings will do as much 
effective work at a fire as a crew of thirty men work- 
ing hand tools. 
The small number of working parts and absence of gearing 
means great simplicity and ease of starting and operation. 
Motor runs 2 hours on a gallon of gas. The Wajax has a 
capacity of 75 gals. per minute and delivers a 50’ stream at the 
end of 7000 feet of hose. 
With the exception of certain improved features, 
parts of the Wajax DDV Pump are interchangeable 
with that previously known as “Evinrude DDV” 
pumper. 


} 


AJAX FOREST FIRE PUMPS 
RANGER SPECIAL HOSE 


No delay in filling orders—Pumps, hose, and accessory equipment available at all times 
for immediate shipment from Newark, N. J. 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY MFG. CO., 46 Paris St., Newark, N. J. 


Write to the above address for further information 
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